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E painter, who choſe rather 
to copy the picture of Sophia 

at his own houſe, endeavoured 
to prevail on Sir William to let him 
carry it to town: but the bare mention 
of ſuch a requeſt made him rave like a 
madman. Do you want to deprive 
me of the only comfort I have left? 
Vor. III. B No, 
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« No, I will dic, before I will loſe 
fight of it but for a moment.“ The 
artiſt, finding his perſuaſions had no 
effect, complied, as Sir William offered 
him his own price; and was pretty 
clolely attended by him, but was not 
lucky enough to anſwer his expectations. 
He made as many objections to it as he 
had done to Mrs. Romney's letter; and 
it underwent many alterations. Some- 
times the eyes were not vivid enough, 
ſometimes they wanted the languiſhing 
ſweetneſs of the original. Now the 
mouth was too large; now he would 
have it drawn a little open, as if ſhe 
was ſpeaking; at another time, not ſce- 
ing the graces which he had ablerved 
in his Sophia whenever ſhe ſpoke or 
imiled, he would have it cloſed again. 
There was, in ſhort, no end to his fan- 
cies, and the painter was heartily ſick of 
the taſk which he had undertaken, 
fore he could obtain his diſmiſſion. 


While Sir Willlam was thus fixing 
the idea of his Sophia more firmly in 
his mind, Mrs. Romney, after having, 

agreeably 
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agreeably to Sir William's directions, 
wrote and altered her letter about a 
dozen times, diſpatched it to Sophia, 
who received it on the morning appoint- 
ed for her marriage, juſt as ſhe was pre- 
paring to accompany Mr. Beecher to 
church. She but too plainly read the 
diſcompoſed ſtate of Sir William's mind 
in it, and dropped a few tears of recol- 
lection. But at the approach of her 
lover, who came to ſee it ſhe was ready, 
and at the endearing eagerneſs he ex- 
preſſed to be united to her, ſhe recover- 
ed herſelf. He did not appear, in the 
leaſt, curious to ſee what he thought 
ſhe might perhaps wiſh to conceal, but 
ſhe immediately gave the letter to him, 
with a ſigh which ſhe could not ſtifle. 
Supremely happy as he was going to be 
at that moment, he could not look over 
it without feeling all the tenderneſs of 
pity for his rival; to which the ſight 
of his Sophia, dreſſed in the pureſt 
white, and adorned with the genuine 
charms of innocence, not a little contri- 
buted. Giving back the letter to his 
lovely bride, with a look eaſily to be 


B 2 :magined, 


) 
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imagined, : but not to be Jeſcribed, 
Who can behold, ſaid he, my charm- 
ing angel, and not ſhed a ſympa- 
* thizing tear for the man who thus 
pathetically laments the loſs of her?“ 


* 


* 


The entrance of Mr. Besfield pre— 
vented a reply in words, but the ſotteſt 
ſmile of complacency brightened the 
features of Sophia; and they proceeded 
to the performance of the ceremony, by 
which the hopes of Sir William were 
at once entirely cut off. 


After a dinner provided for the oc- 
calion at Mr. Besfield's, that gentleman 
ict out in one poſt-chaiſe, and the new 
married pair in another, for Roſe-Hill, 
where they arrived about ſun- ſet. Mrs. 
Besfield and Juliet had been invited for 
a week or two, but declined the invita- 
tion for a time. Mr. Besfield knew 
his houſe could not be much in order 
for company, as he had been ſo long 
abſent from it. 


In 


4 
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In a day or two after Sdphia got 
home, ſhe wrote another letter to Mrs. 
Romney,” wherein ſhe, only mentioned 
her marriage, by giving her a moſt 
triendly invitation to Roſe-Hill, when- 
ever {he could leave Sir William; but 
enlarged ſo much on the neceſſity of 
her tender care, and kind attendance 
till he was well, that Sir William, ſeiz- 
ing the letter, as he had done the former 
one, was ready to devour it. But when 
he ſaw Sop:11a BEECHER at the bottom, 
it dropped from his hand, and he ſunk 


back in his chair, unable to ſpeak /a 
ſyllable. 


Mrs. Romney, ever vigilant about 
him, began to talk of indifferent things, 
hoping thereby to turn his thoughts 
into a new channel; but ſhe talked to 
no purpoſe. He ſat awhile, inſenſible 
to all the ſaid: then laying down his 
head on a table which ſtood near him, 
be gave a full vent to his feelings, 
winch he could no longer conceal. 


B 3 Before 
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Before he had recovered himſelf, the 
picture of Sophia, for which he ſent 
john, conſtantly, every day, was brought 
to him. tHe ſeized it eagerly, then 
tound a thouſand faults in it, and then, 
preſſing it to his lips, called it his dear 
Sophia. 


Turning about in a great hurry to 
Mrs, Romney, Pray, madam, ſaid he, 
let me have a piece of ribbon; to that 
* I will tie it, and wear it next to my 
* heart,” 


My dear Sir om, replied Mrs, 
Remney, ſmiling ite of the 
compaſſion which the 2 for him, 
don't be abſolutely ridiculous,” 


As ſoon as ſhe had uttered the laſt 
word, ſhe thought ſhe had gone too 
far, and wiſhed to recal it, as it ſeemed 
to give Sir William great offence. 


© Ridiculous, madam,* ſaid he, with 

a contemptuous air; I am ſomewhat at 
* a loſs to comprehend your meaning 
c by 
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by that expreſſion; if to admire, to 
* adore the moit amiable, moſt deſerving 
* woman in the world, is to be ridicP- 
«< Jous (laying a particular emphaſis on 
this word) I truly deierve that epithet, 
and deſire to enjoy it as long as 1 
« hve. 


Mrs. Romney made no reply at that 
time: ſhe ſaw he could not bear the 
lighteſt breath of oppoſition, and there- 
fore went to her chamber, and ſoon re- 
turned to him with a piece of black 
ribbon, Without once troubling his 
head whether ſhe laughed at him or no, 
he fixed the picture to it, and faſtene! 
it round his neck, ſo as to let it hang 
upon his breaſt. He then preſſed his 
aunt to write to Mrs. Beecher, and 
begged ſhe would wiſh her all happi- 
nels, I will write a line to her my- 
* felf,? ſaid he. But he was ſoon dil- 
ſuaded from that deſign, 


After it had undergone many altera- 
tions, the letter was folded up, and then 
Mrs, Romney added a word or two, 

B 4 unknown 
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unknown to her nephew ; but took par- 
ticular care to ſay nothing about the 
picture, as ſhe did not think proper to 


expole what ſhe thought his greateſt 
weaknels, 


Sir William reſted very ill that night, 
and when his aunt enquired after his 
health in the morning, he, inſtead of an- 
iwering her queſtion, began to talk of 
Roſe-Hill, told her that there was not 
a more pleaſant place in the world, and 
that he knew it would be agrecable to 
Sophia's taſte, * You mult go and ſce 
them, madam, ſaid he. 


Ay, Sir William, Mrs. Romney re— 
plied, when you are better,” 


* 


© | am tired of Windſor, cried he, 
quite tired. I have been thinking, 
„that if I can get a houſe about four 
or five miles from Mr. Beecher's, I 
will go and live there. Don't miſtake 
me, madam,* continued he, ſeeing his 
aunt diſcover ſome ſurprize at this pro- 
poſal, I don't mean to ſee Sophia; 
. 0, 


* 


8 


re- 


ably calm, 


_ 


* tremely pleaſant : 
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no, I never will ſee her, while ſhe 1s 
his wife, I give you my word and 
honour. But I hope 1 may live in 
the fame county, and breathe the 
ſame air with my Sophia. My ſpirits 
and my appetite will be thereby ſoon 
reſtored. But then you mult promiſe 
to go with me, to live with me. Ir 
ſhall be your houſe, madam; I know 
you have friendihip enough for me 
to comply with this requeſt, and we 
will, with your conſent, ſet about it 
to- morrow. 


C 
[4 
0 
c 
0 
0 
c 
c 
0 
« 
0 
0 
0 


Sir William was ſo tranſported with 
the thoughts of being near Sophia, that 
they engroſſed his attention during the 
remainder of the day. He was remark- 
and talked more to Dr. 
Wiſe, who called on him in a friendly 
manner, than he had done ſince the 
departure of Mrs. Beecher. He ac- 
quainted the doctor with his deſign, 
who replied, * You cannot, | think, do 
better; not only Roſe-Hull is an agree- 
* able ſpot, but all the environs are ex- 
there is not, I be- 
B 5 * « heve, 
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[4 . N . . 
; lieve, a more wholeſome air in Eng- 
land. 


When Mrs. Romney went down ſtairs 
with the doctor, ſhe ſeriouſly aſked his 
opinion of this new flight of Sir Wil- 
liam's, and he adviſed her, by all means, 
to give way to it. The very riding 
about, madam, ſaid he, in ſearch of 
a houſe, will be of infinite ſervice to 
him; the air, the exerciſe, and the 
* having ſomething in purſuit will em- 
* ploy his mind. If he does not meet 
* with a houſe to ſuit him, the dilap- 
* pointment will not be very great; and 
© if he does, he may, before he goes to 
« {ettle there, be perhaps almoſt cured, 
if not perfectly 1o. 


Mrs. Romney's opinion falling in with 
that of the doctor's in regard to Sir 
William, ſhe haſtened, though ſhe had 
no defire to change her habitation, to 
purſue the plan which he had pro- 
xefted, and on the very next day they 


ſet out in his poſt-chariot and four for 
ſhire, 


While 
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While Sir William, inſtead of endea- 
vouring to extinguiſh his paſſion for So- 
phia, was adding, undeſignedly, new 
fuel to it; ſhe ſpent her time very 
agreeably, in regulating her domeſtic 
affairs, and aſſiſting her dear Mr. 
Beecher to make their houſe as com- 
fortable to themſelves as poſſible, It 
was of a proper ſize for a middling fa- 


mily, moſt delightfully fituated, at a 
very convenient diſtance from the 
public road, ſo as neither to be 


troubled with duſt in ſummer, nor to be 
too lonely in winter. It was but Jow- 
ceiled, but very commodious, The 
front, and the ſide next to the garden, 
were covered with jaſmines and honey- 
inckles, which not only perfumed the 
air with their fragrance, but gave a 
very rural appearance to the building 
which they adorned. By her extreme 
ncatneſs and elegant taſte, Sophia had 


_ graceiully thrown ſo much ruſtic ſim- 


plicity through the apartments within, 
chat they not "only gave her Beecher a 


great deal of pleaſure, but every body ako 


2 


% them; fo that ſoon after her arrival, 
B 6 their 
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their habitation was generally called The 
Charming Cottage, and diſtinguiſhed by 
that name among their neighbours from 
the larger, but far leſs pleaſing dwell- 
ings which ſurrounded them. Their 
garden was roomy enough for them; 
exceedingly pleaſant, as it opened at the 
bottom, over a thick quick-{et hedge, 
into a very delightful country. As they 
kept only two maids and a man, Beecher 
himſelf was often gardener, and in that 
character found himſelf moſt agreeably 
aſſiſted by his dear Sophia, as far as her 
ſex and ſtrength would permit, who be- 
came immoderately fond of ſuch whole- 
ſome amuſements as her rural life at- 
forded. They had now and then a 
neighbouring viſit to pay and receive; 
but as they both felt themſelves more 
happy at home than abroad, the com- 
pliments which they received were fo 


flowly returned by them, that their 


acquaintance could not be in the leaſt 
troubleſome to them; and Beecher en- 
tirely broke off all connections with Mr. 
Ranſom, becauſe he thought he had en- 

dea- 
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deavoured to prevent his union with So- 
phia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Besfield, and Miss 
Weſt, came down and ſtayed a few 
weeks with them: then indeed, to en- 
tertain them, they went a little about 
the country; but as ſoon as they were 
left to themſelves, they returned to their 
rural employments with redoubled ala- 
crity. 


During all this time Mrs. Romney 
and Sophia kept up a correſpondence; 
but the former took care not to mention 
her frequent and near approaches to 
Roſe-Hill, for fear the latter ſhould 
charge her with unkindneſs, for not 
calling upon her in her excurſions. Mrs. 
Romney only mentioned Sir William's 
conſtant airings, which ſhe told her 
were, ſhe thought, of ſervice to him, 
Mrs. Beecher was always glad to hear 
that Sir William had received any be- 
nefit from his rides, and never omitted 
to expreſs the ſincereſt ſatisfaction which 

ſhe 
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ſne felt upon that occaſion, in the moſt 
animated terms. 


4 Ah! cried Sir William ſighing, 
whenever his aunt communicated her 
letters to him, © ſhe does not know how 
*- eager I have been in ſearch of a houſe 
near her. Perhaps, when ſhe hears 
of my deſign, ſhe may diſapprove of 
© jt. I hope ſhe will not, for I would 
rather die than diſpleaſe her. And 
yet, I think, if I know her heart, ſhe 
will not be offended with me, for try- 
ing to make that life comfortable 
which ſhe ſeemed ſo deſirous to pre- 
ſerve.” 


* 


* * 


In his excurſions with Mrs. Romney, 
Sir William ſaw a houſe, three miles 
nearer London than Mr. Beecher's, which 
very much pleaſed him; and finding 
that his aunt diſcovered no diſlike to it, 
J think, madam, ſaid he, that this 
* houſe will do; if you have no objec- 
tion, I will purchaſe it for you, ami 
become your boarder for a while,” 
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As he {ſmiled a little when he made 
this propoſal, which ſhe had not ſeen 
him do for a long time, ſhe could not 
bring herſelf to thwart him, though 
moving was not at all agreeable to her, 
at her advanced age, eſpecially from a 
place where ſhe had a few ſociable ac- 
quaintance ſuitable to her taſte. She 
looked upon Sir William's life to be in 
a precarious ſtate, and his inclinations 
to be ſtill more uncertain. By being 
ſtill ſo exceſſively attached to a woman 
whom he had loved well enough to re- 
ſign to another, he had given, in her 
opinion, ſuch an aſtoniſhing proof of the 
violence of his paſſion, that ſhe thought. 
him, under the influence of ſuch an 
attachment, capable of any thing, and 
did not, therefore, know what new 
thoughts, new flights, it might inſpire. 
He might, ihe apprehended, ice another 
woman, and grow as fond of her; and 
ſhe really wiſhed him to be fixed by a 
new object, though ſhe ſhould be per- 
haps again obliged to change her ſitua- 
tion. Any change in that, however, 
ſhe was willing to endure, if ſhe could. 

7 thereby, 
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thereby, in any ſhape, contribute to the 
happineſs. of a relation ſo dear to her, 


and to whom ſhe was now, through the 


means of her young friend, under great 


obligations. But in thinking that Sir 


William might be under the power of 
mutability, ſhe wronged him. His 
love for Sophia was not founded on 
cprice. ' He was not enſlaved by her 
perſon al beauties, though powertully 
attrac | by chem. He was a man of 
too Much delicacy, and too nice an ob- 
ſerver ot the lex, to be allured by them 


alone. Her exalibd mind, her conver- 


ſible talents, her noble way of thinking, 
her modeſty, her diffidence, the elegant 
{implicity of her taſte, and the exten- 
five benevolence of her heart, theſe 
were the captivating charms which 
thoroughly fixed his affection for her, 
which ſtrongly recommended her to his 
eſteem, and which rendered him totally 
incapable of having the leaſt reliſh tor 
any other woman. 


Sir William purchaſed the houſe im- 
mediately, and it was with all poſſible 
expedition 
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the expedition prepared for their reception: 
rat but before he removed to it, he deſired 
the his aunt ro inform Mrs. Beecher of 
x what he had done, and to intreat her 
Sir not to be offended with him for wiſh- 
of ing to be near her, as he never intended 
lis to come in her way. Tou may tell 
on Beecher, ſaid he, that I dare not truſt 
her * mylelf with a view of her. 
lily 
| Of He was ſo reſtleſs for fear Sophia 
ob- ſhould not approve of what he had 
em done, that he would have wrote a line 
er- to her himſelf, if Mrs. Romney had not 
8. perſuaded him to drop that deſign. 
ant © You are, I believe ' madam, in the 
en- right, ſaid he; but I only intended to 
cle © aſk her forgiveneſs. I never can ſup- 
ich port her anger; if ſhe muſt not love 
er, * me, ſhe is not obliged to hate me. 
his c Surely I may endeavour to prevent 
ly her hatred.? 
tor | 

Mrs. Romney only replied with a 
ſmile, and in a poſtſcript to her letter 
m- added, Sir William longs to write a 
ble line to you, but I won't let him.” 
lon 


Beecher, 
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Beecher, to whom Sophia gave all 
Mrs. Romney's letters before ſhe broke 
the ſeals, and inſiſted upon his reading 
them firſt, laughed heartily, and ſaid, 
+ Poſitively, my dear Sophy, I will an- 
{wer this letter.“ There, take the 
pen then, faid ſhe ſmiling.“ No, my 
dear, replied he, I had forgot, you 
* mult tell Sir William that you are 
not angry with him; and pray join 
* with me in giving an invitation to 
0 


* 


your good friend Mrs. Romney, to 
come and ſee us when ſhe is our 
neighbour,” 


Sophia ſmiled, and wrote juſt what 
he dictated, while he fondly hung over 
her. When ſhe had aſſured Mrs. Kom- 
ney how much joy ſhe felt at her com- 
ing to live near her, ſhe deſired her to 
tell Sir William, that ſhe hoped he 
would find the environs of Roſe-Hill 
more efficacious towards reſtoring his 
health than Windfor had been, and 
hniſhed by ſaying, Mr. Beecher will 
* write 2 line to my dear Mrs. Rom- 
% ney, and I cannot hinder him.“ This 

| addition 


N 

* 
wt? 
ms; 
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addition of Beecher's was nothing more 
than a warm renewal of his wife's 1nvi- 
tations to Mrs. Romney, and a few 
lively expreſſions with regard to his 
Sophia, who was, he ſaid, unfortunately 
for him, 10 enchanting a little angel, 
as to prevent him trom having a com- 
munication with ſo amiable a neighbour 
as Sir William. 


This letter gave Sir William the 
higheſt ſatisfaction which he had felt 
from the day of Sophia's marriage, be- 
cauſe it aſſured him that neitber ſhe nor 
Beecher diſapproved of his approaching 
proximity to them; a ſatisfaction which 
he had been almoſt afraid to expect. He 
was alſo very much pleaſed with Beecher's 
behaviour to him, and the manner in 
which he ſpoke of his Sophia. Snatch- 
ing up the letter on a ſudden, fetching 
a deep ſigh, and leting it fall from bis 
hand, « Ah, cred he, her happy huſpand 
© need not be under any apprehenſions 


about me, while he is ſo beloved by 


that angelic creature—No, no, ” iS 
ure 


4 
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ſure of her heart; he has no reaſon to 
be alarmed.? 


© Bleſs me, Sir William, ſaid Mrs. 
Romney, you would not ſurely with 
Mrs. Beecher to be inſenſible to the 
merit of her huſband? She ought to 
love him.” 


© I know not, cried he peeviſhly, what 
I would wiſh; but there is no occa- 
ſion for her to pay him ſuch implicit 
obedience. Ah, Sophia! that was 
what I never could have expected 
from thee! Had I been ſo bleſt in 
the poſſeſſion of thee as the moſt 
happy Beecher is, thou wouldſt have 
been the entire miſtreſs of my ſoul,” 


Mrs. Romney, to divert him from 


theſe diſagreeable reflections, aſked him 


ſome neceſſary queſtions about their re- 


moval, and in a very ſhort time after- 


wards they were ſettled at B-llgrove ; 


that was the name of the. houle which 
Sir William had purchaſed. 


Now, my dear aunt, ſaid he, you 


* ſhil go and ſee your dear amiable So- 


phia; 
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phia; my chariot ſhall carry you, and 
bring you back in the evening, for I 
cannot ſpare you yet for the whole 
night. Beſides, I ſhall be quite impa- 
tient to hear how ſhe looks, and how 


' ſhe receives you. Be ſure to invite her 


and Beecher to come and dine with you; 
but deſire them to let you know the 
day before, that I may for that day 
retire to Mount-Acres. I can eaſily 
roll thither and back again with a ſet 
of horſes.“ 


I wonder, Sir William, ſaid Mrs. 
Romney, that you don't go to Mount 
Acres, and ſtay there for ſome time; 
you ought to look after Sophia's pen- 
lioners, they will miſs her.“ 


She ſaid this with a deſign to excite 


him to look after his eſtate there, but 
her words had not the deſired effect. 


4 


C 


. 


© 


Mus her! cried he; every creature who 
ſaw her muſt miſs her; and I am 
well convinced that I ſhould feel her 
abſence. more ſtrongly there than any 
where, except at Windſor. No, ma- 

25 dam, 
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dam, I cannot bear to recollect the 
happy moments, hours, days, which 
I] ſpent there with that lovely angel. 
But then to have the objects of her 
compaſſion taken care of, Wil be act- 
ing every way agreeable to her wiſhes, 
I am certain.“ 


RY 0 I 8. © oo 


Mrs. Romney was a little afraid at 
Arſt to leave him to himſelf; but as he 
preſſed her ſo much to make her viſit to 
Roſe-Hill, and appeared to be better 
than he had for ſome time been, ſhe 
conſented, as ſhe very much longed to 
ſee Sophia, whom, in ſpite of the at- 
fliction which ſhe had felt on her ac- 
count, ſhe ſtill moſt affectionately re- 
garded. 


When ſhe arrived, Mrs. Beecher was 
in the garden with her huſband, help- 
ing bim to. tie up ſome flowers, which 
the wind had injured ; but the moment 
they told her that Mrs. Romney was at 
the door, ſhe flew to her, and welcomed 
her with the ſincereſt joy. Mrs. Rom- 
ney was equally eager to expreſs her ſa 

tisfaction 
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tisfaftion at this revival of their friend- 


hip, but was particularly pleaſed that 
Sir William had reſolution enough to 
refrain from ſeeing her, as her perſon 


never had appeared to her ſo engaging. 


The tranquility indeed of Sophia's 
mind, ſince her marriage with Beecher, 
had ſo thoroughly contributed to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of her health; and the 
morning breezes, together with her 
little manual operations in the garden, 
had added ſuch an unuſual freſhneſs to 
her complexion, that Mrs. Romney, 
who till now had only thought her 
agreeable, began to look upon her as 
really beautiful in her perſon; ſo much 
does corporeal health promote mental 
peace, and improve all exterior charms, 


Mr. Beecher, whoſe whole delight was 
in making his lovely wite happy, 1 receiv- 
ed Mrs. Romney in a manner particu— 
larly agreeable to her: as he looked 
upon her as the ſincere friend of his 
Sophia, and the aunt of an amiable 
man, who ſtill loved her with ardour 
enough 
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enough to be wretched without her, he 
treated her with all poſſible deference 
and attention, 


The day was ſpent by Mrs. Romney 
much to her ſatisfaction: ſhe admired 
all Sophia's little ingenious contrivances 
to make her habitation both neat and 
genteel; her nice management of her 
poultry, which ſhe always ſuperintended 
herſelf, and indeed made her particular 
care; and their mutual taſte in the culti- 
vation of their garden, which contained 
nothing very expenſive, but every thing 
uſeful and agreeable. 


As a great part of their converſation 
naturally turned upon Sir William, So- 
hia declared how much ſhe. was pleaſed 
to hear of his growing better, and de- 
fired Mrs. Romney to tell him, that ſhe 
thought herſelf much obliged to him 
for bringing her dear friend ſo near her: 
but Beecher, who, from what Sophia 
had communicated, had conceived a 
very advantageous opinion of him, ſaid 


a thouſand handſome things of him, and 
added. 
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added, that nothing but the happineſs 
which he enjoyed with his Sophia, pre- 
vented him from regretting the loſs of 
his acquaintance. 


Mrs. Romney, before ſhe left them, 
exactly obeyed her nephew's injunctions, 
and preſſed Sophia to return her viſit 


upon the terms he had mentioned : but 


Beecher ſaid he could not think of forc- 
ing Sir William out of her houſe on 
tacir account, though but for a few 
hours. And as the ſight of a man 
* who had robbed him of all his hap- 
pineſs cannot be agreeable to him, at 
* leaſt till he is more reconciled to the 
* loſs of this amiable girl,“ continued 
he, ſmiling affectionately on his wife, I 
hape, madam, you will excuſe this piece 
of reſpect in us, and favour us with 
* your company as often as you can. ' 


As Sophia joined with her Beccher 
on this occaſion, in the moſt bewitch- 
ing manner imaginable, Mrs. Romney, 
who thought that they judged very 
properly, promiſed to be with them 
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.as often as her nephew could ſpare 
her. 


When ſhe returned to Bellgrove, ſhe 
found Sir William waiting for her at 
the entrance of the parlour. 


Come in, my dear aunt, cried he 
eagerly, come in. I have been long 
wiſhing for you, but I ſuppoſe you 
could not prevail on yourſelt to leave 
your dear Sophia. Tell me, in the 
firſt place, is he well? is ſhe happy? 
I know ſhe muſt be happy, that is an 
idle queſtion. How does ſhe look ? 
what did ſhe ſay ?? 
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My dear Sir William, ſhe replied, 
do you expect me to anſwer all thele 
queſtions at once ?? 


Wd... 


She then told him how agreeable her 
viſit had been, and acquainted him with 
every particular which ſhe thought 
would amuſe him, but prudently tor- 
bore to mention the advantageous alte- 
ration in her perſon, imagining that ſhe 
ſhould 
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ſhould thereby only make him {till more 
regret the loſs of her. But Sir Wil- 
liam was not ſatisfied with her barel 

ſaying that Mrs. Beecher looked well; 

he had entertained a notion that he 
did not, and that his aunt had deceived 
him. She was therefore obliged to con- 
leſs that ſhe never appeared ſo lovely. 


Did ſhe, ſweet girl ?? cried he lan- 

guiſhingly, I always thought her per- 
* ſon moſt extravagantly pleaſing.“ Then 
after a little pauſe — She is happy, 
continued he, dear creature, and I 
have at leaſt the tranſporting ſatisfac- 
tion to know that | have contributed 
to her being ſo. May you ever enjoy 
the greateſt felicity, {till beloved, {till 
« eſteemed Sophia' — looking earneſtly 
on the miniature of her which he took 
out of his boſom, the fight of which al- 
ways made Mrs. Romney very uneaſy, be- 
cauſe ſhe thought his behaviour in this 
reſpect beneath a man of his under- 
ſtanding and good ſfenſe—But where is 
the man who conſults his underſtanding, 
when his heart 1s under the dominion of 
C 2 one 
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one powerful paſſion, which ſwallows up 
all the reſt? It was, however, by the 
force of this paſſion alone, when pro- 
perly conducted, that Sir William be- 
came a worthy being, and an uſcful 
member of ſociety. 


As Mrs. Romney, therefore, could 
not endure the ſight of the above men- 
tioned miniature, becauſe it gave her to 
diſagreeable a proof of her nephew's 
weakneſs, ſhe endeavoured to divert his 
attention from it, by talking about 
Beecher, on whom ſhe laviſhed a great 
many praiſes, ſaying, that ſhe thought 
him both a handlome man, and a very 
pretty gentleman. : 

Sir William ſighed at the word hand- 
fome, imagining that it was Beecher's 
perſon alone which had engaged Sophia's 
inclinations. *© If that is the caſe, ſaid 
he, I am afraid ſhe ſtands but a poor 
chance to be happy—Dear gil! A 
man who has nothing but perſonal 
attractions to recommend him, can- 
« not, I am ſure, make a woman of 


« her 


* 


* 


* 
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her exquilite ſenſibility as perfectly 
happy as ſhe deſerves to be, Bur 
come, madam, deſcribe his perſon, ae 
at the time of his accident, my 
were fixed on Sophia. I thall never 
forget the agony ſhe was in, never.” 


Mrs. Romney, to prevent him from 


reflecting on that melancholy ſcene, im- 
INeWAtely ſtopped him by laying, 


Mr. 
Beecher is tall and well made, he has 
a fair complexion, a freſh colour, light 
hair, and bright blue eyes; his mouth 
is rather wideiſh, but his teeth are re- 
markably white and even; his air is 
very genteel; his countenance is open, 
manly, and ingenuous; he is mild in 
his manners, modeſt in his carriage, 
and by an agreeable diffidence in his 
aſpect, prepofleſſes one at firſt fight in 
his favour. He ſeems to be, and is, 
dare ſay, extremely good natured; his 
behaviour to his wife is affectionately 
tender,” 
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With which,“ interrupted Sir Wil- 


liam, heavily ſighing, * ſhe is, no doubt, 


highly pleaſed.” 
She ſeems indeed to be ſo,” replied 


Mrs. Romney. 


Ay, returned he, doubling his 


fighs, that mildneſs and that diffidence 


4 
4 
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have warmed her heart to love. The 
violence of my raptures, which I could 
never keep within bounds, has un- 
done me. Beecher's tenderneſs touch- 
ed her, while my paſſion deprived me 
of the power of plealing; and yet, 
my dear madam, I certainly never 
wanted tenderneſs. How many times, 
when ſhe looked and ſmiled ineffably 
alluring, has my whole ſou] been 
ready to diffolve before her? But he 
was the fortunate man, deſtined to in- 
ſpire her with that love which ſhe 


tried to give me, but tried in vain. 


How often have I ſeen her withdraw 
her lovely hand, and her enchanting 
perſon, from my fond embrace ? and 
then, as if ſhe pitied me, as if ſhe 

| thought 


* 

» 
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* thought that ſhe had been too ſevere, 
too cold; how often has ſhe kindly 
* turned and given me that hand again?? 


© Indeed, indeed, Sir William,” ſaid 
Mrs. Romney, if you will thus con- 
tinue to torment yourſelf, I will not 
go to Mrs. Beecher again; or if I 


do, I will tell you nothing about her.“ 


Well, madam,” replied he haſtily, 
I have done, I have done. But it is 
* cruel to deprive me of the only con- 
ſolation left for me, the pleaſure of 
talking about her. However, if you 
refuſe to hear me, you cannot pre- 
vent my thinking of her. Thoughts 
are free, and mine are all engroſſed 
by Sophia.“ 


* 


„ 


Mrs. Romney left him to thoſe 
thoughts for a while, on purpoſe to put 
a ſtop to the effuſions of his heart, be- 
cauſe ſhe apprehended that they too 
much affected him: but when ſhe re- 
turned, he reſumed the old ſubject, 
and for ſome time dwelt on it with a 
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painful ſatisfaction, and with great re- 
luctance changed the converſation. 


While Sir William was in this ſelf— 
torturing ſituation, Mrs. Romney, at 
his earneſt deſire, and in order to enjoy 
the company of her dear Mrs. Beecher, 
went frequently to fee her, and always 
tound her delighted at the fight of her. 


The winter now approached. Sophia, 
v ho began to diſcover ſome ſymptoms 
very agreeable to her affectionate huf- 
band, was by bim intreated to keep a 
good deal within doors, for fear ſhe 
-fhould injure her health in the condi— 
tion ſhe was in. She, all compliance, 
ſubmitted . chearfully to every thing he 
thought proper for her, .and amuled 
herſelf with her muſic; tor, upon find- 
ing her taſte in ſinging ſo much im 
.proved, and her finger on the harpſt- 
chord very maſterly, he had purchaſed a 
very fine inſtrument for her. She ſome- 
-times allo employed her pencil, whue 
he read to her; when ſhe had no needle- 
work that required her particular at- 
tention, 
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tention, for ſhe was an excellent cecono- 
miſt, ſhe and her two maids doing all 
the ſewing neceſſary in the family. She 
alſo, with the aſſiſtance of Mrs. Rom- 
ney, who had had ſeveral children, but 
buried them all in their infancy, began 
to make preparations for the reception 
of the little ſtranger that was expected 
to make its appearance in the following 
lummer. 


As Mrs. Romney communicated theſe 
expectations to Sir William, becauſe 
ſhe knew they could not be long con- 
cealed; he was filled with a thouſand 
apprehenſions, leſt any accident ſhould 
happen to her, at a time ſo frequently 
fatal to her ſex, and made his aunt often 
go to fee her, who did not indeed want 
much intreaty; for as his confined way 
of living would not permit her to form 
any new connections, and as ſhe was 
quite removed from all her old ac- 
quaintance, her time paſſed with a tire— 
ſome and melancholy ſameneſs: ſo that, 
letting aſide her extreme regard for Mrs. 
Beecher, ſhe was always glad to go to 

22 Roſe- 
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Roſe-Hill, where her good friends often 
made her ſtay late, as ſhe had always 
two of Sir William's men, after dark, on 
horſeback, with moons, to attend her. 


While Mrs. Romney amuſed herſelf 
in this manner, Sir William was ſome- 
times viſited by Dr. Wiſe, who came 
and ſpent the evening with him, and 
returned to his patients in the morning ; 
and ſometimes by Belmont, who hear- 
ing of the melancholy condition he was 
in, came twice or thrice during the win- 
ter, and ſpent ſeveral days with him. 


As Belmont was, he knew, an ad- 
mirer of Sophia, Sir William admitted 
him, but was denied to others of his ac- 
quaintance. Belmont, though a man of 

leaſure, was alſo a man of ſenſibility. 
He felt for his friend, and tried to 
comfort him. He was allo a great lover 
of muſic, and uſed to touch the organ 
on which Sophia had fo often charmed 
its enraptured maſter, who, on ſuch oc- 
caſions, never failed to throw out his 
tranſports on her vocal powers, which 
were 
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were ſo extravagant, that Belmont ſtart- 
ed up one night from the organ quite 
furious, and daſhing down the muſic- 
Book, cried, © Prithee, Acres, be quiet, 
your tranſports are enough to diſtract 
me. I have only one favour to thank 
you for, that is, your kindneſs in never 
letting her ſing to me; for if ſhe had 
exerted all the powers of voice which 
you ſay ſhe is poſſeſſed of, by heaven, 
| ſhould have been as mad as your- 
ſelf.” 


A La * A * * * 


In this manner theſe two families 
paſſed the winter, and a great part of 
the ſpring. When ſummer drew near, 
Beecher, who, as well as Sir William, 
began to be alarmed for Sophia, intreat- 
ed Mrs. Romney to prevail on Sir Wil- 
liam to ſuffer her to remain with his 
dear wife, till ſhe recovered from an in- 
diſpoſition, with which, he ſaid, he ex- 
pected her, from probable conjectures, 
to be ſeized; eſpecially, as her aunt 
Besfield would, it was molt likely, be 
engaged at that time in town, preparing 
things for her eldeſt fon, who was now 

C 6 going 
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going into a merchant's houſe at Leg- 
horn. 


Mrs. Romney, with the greateſt good 
humour, promiſed to ſtay with her dear 
friend a whole month. You need not 
fear, ſaid ſhe to Mr. Beecher, Sir 
William's oppoſition to this promile ; 
he will rather promote my reſidence 

© with you, becauſe he cannot be de- 
« cently informed every moment how 
Mrs. Beecher does, except I am 


here to ſend him an account of 
her.” 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


According to Mrs. Romney's con- 
jectures, Sir Williem was highly pleaſ- 
ed with the thoughts of her being 1o 
long with Sophia, as he was aſſured that 
{ſhe would then want no care, no attend- 
ance proper for her ſituation. 


The hour at length arrived, equally 
dreaded by Beecher and by Sir William; 
but their feelings at its arrival were 
very differently expreſſed. Beecher, 
ncar his arable wife, ſtrove, with the 
moſt 
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moſt ſincere affection, to alleviate - his 
uneaſineſs, and leſſen his anxiety, for 
fear of diſturbing and alarmirg her, 
while with upliſted eyes, he ſilently im- 
plored the protection of Providence. 
Sir William, at a diſtance, tormented 
with all the ſtings of anguiſh, and the 
horrors of ſuſpence, gave a free vent to 
his apprehenſions, and, on his knees, 
loudly ſupplicated heaven to ſpare the 
moſt lovely of women in the moſt try- 
ing ſituation. The prayers both of the 
huſband and the lover were heard, 
After a very dangerous conflict, Sophia, 
recovering a little, preſented to her fond 
huſband a ſweet boy. 


As Sir William's ſervant continually 
went to Mr. Beecher's, with enquiries 
after Sophia's health, he ſoon received 
the pleaſing news, and poured out his 
thankſgivings (and none ever flowed 
from a more grateful heart) as freely, 
as ſincerely as he had offered up his pe- 
titions. Beecher was not leſs grateful 
to Proyidence, for the preſervation of 
his dear wife, and her dear infant, than 


Sir 
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Sir William, but expreſſed himſelf with 
much more compoſure. 


Sophia ſoon quitted her chamber with 
her health reſtored; and as ſhe had, be- 
fore ſhe was taken ill, intreated her 
huſband to let her nurſe her child her- 
ſelf, ſhe ſet about this unfaſhionable 
taſk with the greateſt ſatisfaction, and 
her dear boy ſoon became her chief 
care, and her principal delight. 


When ſhe was quite well, Mrs. 
Romney returned to Sir William, who, 
according to his uſual manner of pro- 
ceeding, aſked her a million of queſtions, 
and found the greateſt reaſon, from the 
anſwers he received, to admire til! 
more and more Sophia's delicacy and 


tenderneſs, in performing at once the 


pleaſing duties of mother and nurſe to 


her little ſon. 


As ſoon as it was proper for little 
Beecher to travel ſo far, Sir William 
deſired Mrs. Romney to prevail on his 


Parents to let him be brought to Bell- 


gro ve 
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grove. This requeſt they could by no 
means refuſe. Mrs. Romney therefore 
went and fetched him, with his maid 
who attended him, and preſented him 
to Sir William, who almoſt devoured 
the pretty creature with his careſſes, as 
he fancied that he was the very picture 
of his mother: and he indeed grew af- 
terwards into a ſtrong reſemblance of 
her, though the traces of ſimilitude were 
at that tender age ſcarcely perceptible. 
But Sir William, from the warmth of 
his imagination, with the aſſiſtance of 


love, drew a likeneſs diſcoverable by no- 
body but himſelf. 


Little Edward, for that was his name, 
after his father, throve apace, and did 
no {mall credit to his mother's aſſiduous 
care of him. 


Mrs, Beecher, when her ſon was three 
months old, was called off from her at- 
tendance on him, by the illneſs of her 
dear huſband, who was ſuddenly ſeized 


with a violent malignant fever, which, 


in ſpite of the quickeſt and beſt advice, 


ſoon 
I 
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Joon diſcovered fatal prognoſtics As 
the phyſicians gave her from the firſt 
but faint hopes, her anxiety and her 
diſtreſs were beyond deſcription. She 
ſent immediately to Mrs, Romney, who 
had been longer from her than uſual, 


Sir William, inſtead of forming hopes 
from the danger his rival was in, once 
more trembled for the life of Sophia, 
and begged his aunt to fly, with the ut- 
molt expedition, to the reliet of all that 
was dear to him in this world. 


When Mrs. Romney arrived, poor 
Beecher was very near his end. She 
tound the wretched Sophia on her knees 
by his bed-ſide, holding him by one 
hand, which ſhe watered with her tears, 
while the other was lifted up in fervent 
prayer for his recovery. 


Beecher had been light-headed, but 


was now tolerably compoled. Seeing 
Mrs, Romney enter, he made a motion 
tor her to draw near. 


My 


P 
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My dear friend,” ſaid he, with a low, 
faultering voice, * the friend of my So- 
phia, hear me, I intreat you. Let me, 
while 1 thank you for all paſt favours, 
beſeech you to uſe your utmoſt efforts 
to ſupport my dear wife 1n the trial 
ſhe has to go through. I have, I am 
ſenſible, but a very little while to live, 
and I know thac ſhe will ſcarce be 
able to ſuſtain my loſs—Do you then 
comfort her—Do not leave her. And 
now my deareſt Sophia, continued he, 
preſſing her hand with all the ſtrength 
he had, hear me—Oh ! hear the laſt 
words of your Beecher—lIt ever he 
was dear to you, pay that regard to 
his memory which he deſires, by com- 
plying with his dying requeſt.” 


RE PEER 
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Here he pauſed a while, as if to col- 


lect all his feeble powers, and then pro- 
ceeded, 


* I muſt leave you, my beloved wife, 
in all the pride and bloom of youth, 
* every way lovely, and therefore an 
© object of deſire, You may cory + 

for 
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for that reaſon, become a prey to a 
man who will not ſet the high value 
on you which I, who have tried your 
merit, am ſure you deſerve. Not that 
I believe, my Sophia, you will forget 
me ſoon; nor do I believe it will be 
in your power for a long time to yield 
yourſelf up to another. But we do 
not always know our own thoughts, 
You have an infant to bring up, and 
to educate, who, by lofing a father 
ſo early in life, will conſequently very 
early want both a father and a friend. 
But remember, my Sophia, my love 
remember, that whenever you are in- 
clined to change your condition, re- 
member, O! my deareft wife, that 
there is a man moſt worthy of you, 
to whom you are bound by the ſtricteſt 


ties of honour, and to whom you 


ought to be, when JI am no more, by 
thoſe of religion. Think, my deareſt 
love, that in giving you up to my 
bleſt arms, he almoſt deprived him- 
ſelf of life. Think, therefore, what 
you owe him—Sir William Acres till 
loves you tenderly loves you too ten- 

« derly 
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« derly to hurry you—he will, I know, 
* wait your own time—he will be a fa-- 
« father, to my---boy—he will, he will.” 


Here he ſtopped. Sophia could only 
reply with her ſobs and tears. Her 
voice was choaked whenever ſhe at- 
tempted to anſwer him. He recovered 
himſelf juſt to thank her, in broken ac- 
cents, for all her kindneſs and affection, 
and intreating her earneſtly to preſerve 
herſelf for her ſon's ſake, fell into a 
fainting fit, in which he ſoon after ex- 
pired. 


Poor Sophia was too much oppreſſed 
with her poignant grief, to hear the 
laſt ſigh, and was at that moment ſunk 
down by him, without ſenſe or motion. 


Mrs. Romney, who was ſhocked 
beyond meaſure at this moſt affecting 
{cene, ordered her to be removed to 
another apartment, where ſhe fell out 
of one fainting fit into another, till her 
life appeared to be in the utmoſt dan- 
ger. 


When 
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When ſhe began to ſhew ſome ſmall 
ſigns of life, Mrs. Romney, who fat by 


her bed-ſide, defired the iervant to 


bring her little ſon to her. She preſſed 
the {ſweet boy to her fond boſom with 
the moſt pathetic forrow, and watered 
his innocent face with her tears. The 
ſight of his helpleſs innocence had, 
however, the effect which Mrs. Rom- 
ney wiſhed tor, intended, and expected. 
Obſerving her tenderneſs for her ſon, 

Turn your thoughts, my dear Mrs. 
Beecher, ſaid ſhe, from the dead, to 
whom you have performed every kind 
office, and every religious duty ; turn 
your thoughts from him, who no 
longer wants your love, to this living 
object of your affection, who may 
perhaps follow his father, if -you per- 
ſiſt in not taking proper care of your 
own lite, and in refuſing comfort.“ 


Dao with me what you will,“ ſaid 
Sophia, with a voice interrupted by the 


deepeft ſighs, I have loſt all comfort 
in loſing my dear Beecher : but whe- 


ther I ſurvive him or not, take care, 
AY 
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Oh! take the greateſt care of my 
lovely child; be you a mother to 
him.“ 


She could fay no more; but relapſing 
into fainting fits, aol drove Mrs. 
Romney to diſtraction. 


Sir William's ſervant, who had waited 
till the evening was far advanced, to 
carry the news of Beecher's death to 
his maſter, was detained to the very laſt 
moment by Mrs. Romney, that ſhe 

might not at the ſame time ſhock him 
with Sophia's danger. On her coming 
ro herſelf a little, and lying quiet, ſhe 
diſpatched him. 


When Sir William, almoſt frantic 
with impatience, before the arrival of 
his ſervant, was informed at once of 
Beecher's death, and the dangerous 
ſituation of his dear Sophia: the agonies 
which he felt are not to be expreſſed ; 


no words can paint the torments he en- 
dured, 


© Muſt 
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« Muſt I then, ſaid he, at laſt loſe 


her for ever? Oh! gracious heaven 
© who knows the purity of my heart 
with regard to this amiable woman, 
give, give her to my fervent prayer; 
and if I am not deſerving of ſuch a 
« bleſſing, ſpare her, O ſpare her, for 
© the ſake of her dear child, and make 
him not ſo early a helpleſs orphan !* 


Theſe were the humble petitions 
which Sir William, halt diſtracted, of- 
fered up on his knees, while the tears 
of tenderneſs rolled down his cheeks 
during the- greateſt part of the nighr. 


The ſervant, as ſoon as he had de- 
livered his mournful meſſage, was or- 
dered back, to wait at Mrs. Beecher's, 
and to bring him the earlieſt news about 
her in the morning. 


Mr. and Mrs. Besfield, having re- 
ceived an expreſs from Mrs. Romney, 
which acquainted them with the death 
of Mr. Beecher, and the deplorable 
condition of their niece, made all the 

haſte 


p 
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haſte they could to ſee her; but ſhe was 
unable to ſpeak to them. 


As Mr. Besfield's affairs required his 
ſpeedy return to London, he, at the de- 
fire of Mrs. Romney, opened Mr, 
Beecher's will, wherein he found that 
he had left his wife executrix, and every 
thing during the minority of her fon, 
to whom ſhe was guardian, except a 
proper ſum to be taken up for his edu- 
cation : that, in caſe of her death, Sir 
William Acres and Mr. Besfield were 
charged with that office ; and that if, 
during her life, ſhe ſhould at any time 
want their advice and affiſtance, theſe 
gentlemen were earneſtly deſired to af- 
ford them the beſt in their power; and 
that, when her fon came of age, three 
hundred a year ſhould be ſet apart for 
him, and two hundred ſettled upon her- 
ſelf for life, with his houſe and all its 
furniture. 


To this will, which was read to her 
by her uncle, Mrs. Beecher made no 
anſwer; ſhe ſighed, but ſhe could not 

ſpeak, 
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ſpeak. He then aſked Mrs. Romney, 
after he had thanked her for the true 
regard which ſhe had ever ſhewn for 
his niece, if it would not be proper to 
wait on Sir William. 


VUndoubtedly, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Rom- 
ney, and I ſhall eſteem your vilit to 
him as a great act of kindneſs, for J 
believe he ſtands very much in need 
of conſolation: but I hope you will 
not tell him that Mrs. Beecher is dan- 
ceroully ill, becauſe I am afraid that 
he will not have ſtrength to bear ſo 
ſevere a blow; and I {till flatter my- 
ſelf that I ſhall fend him better news 
loon.” 


vw Fr {7 Fo ys ME RH you Ho 


Mr. Besfield promiſed to follow her 
directions, and immediately fer out for 
Bellgrove, where he found Sir William 
in the greateſt diſorder of mind. He 
received him at once, as ſoon as he heard 
his name, but trembled all over in ſuch a 
manner, that he could hardly keep him- 
{elf upon his legs; for he feared that his 

Sophia 
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Sophia was dead, and that her uncle 
came to tell him ſo. 


Mr. Besfield ſaw with extreme con- 
cern the condition Sir William was in, 
and taking him by the hand, led him to 
a chair. When he had ſeated himſelf in 
another near hm, he mentioned the 


death of Mr. Beecher, and ſpoke of him 
in very fb) font terms. 


Sir William had not patience to hear 
him out, but interrupting him, cried, 
8 15 Oy SO bhia alive * 


« Sne is, ſaid Mr. Besfield, and J hope 
© will hie to return your uncommon re- 
« card for her. 


Thank heaven ! replicd Sir Wil- 
liam, my prayers have been heard; 
lt her but live, let her but be happy, 


© and I ſhall be content, whatever be 
* my fate.“ 


Mr. Besfield then produced the will. 


Sir William, when he had. looked it 
Vol. III. 1 over 


49 
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over, was quite moved: he could not 
refrain from lamenting an amiable man, 
cut off in the prime of life, in the midſt 
of all his joys; torn away from lo lovely 
a wife, and ſo ſweet a ſon, with whom, 
in all human probability, he might have 
been happy many years He ſpoke of 
Beecher in the higheſt terms; ſaid that 
he had done him honour, by mention— 
ing him in his will; and promiſed to 
comply with the requeſt in it relating to 
him. 


I ſhould have received a great deal 
of pleaſure, added he, in being per- 
© ſonally acquainted with Mr. Beecher, 
but my untoward fate oppoſed my in- 
© clinations. As to Mrs. Beecher, I 
have ſtill the tendereit, the trueſt re- 
< gard for her, and [I intreat you to let 
© nothing be omitted, which may con- 
< tribute to her comfort and relief. 


He then mentioned the great confi- 
dence he had ever placed in Dr. Wiſe, 
and told Mr. Besfield that he thought 
he had been of much fervice to his So- 


phia 


. 
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phia in her late illneſs; and aſked him 
if he umagined there would be any im- 
propriety in his attendance on her then, 


and whether it would be difagreeable to 
her. 


© I with for nothing more, Sir Wil- 
© ham, ſaid Mr. Besfield, than to have 
you ſatisficd with every ſtep we take 
about our niece; but lhe is at preſent 
inſenſible to every thing, and there- 
- 
4 


fore can make no objections to any 
body.“ 


This ſpeech was a dagger to Sir Wil— 
liam; he was dre: adfully | alarmed, and 
looked ready to expire with grief. He 
was for ſome time unable to ſpeak : he 


ſighed, he wept. * Poor dear Sophia, 


© cried he, after a long and mournful 
+ pauſe, how my heart bleeds for thee ?? 


Mr. Besfield told him that Mrs. Rom- 
ney Rad ſtill hopes of her, and begged 
him to give directions where doctor 
Wiſe lived, if he thought he could be 

D 2 of 
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of any ſervice to her, that he might be 
ſent for without delay. 


I will write to him immediately, 
replied Sir William; my letter may 
« perhaps haſten him. Pray heaven his 
aſſiſtance may be of ſervice to this dear 
< amiable woman.' 


* 


* 


Sir William's note was penned in 
ſuch a manner, that if the doctor had 
not a ſincere regard for him, it would 
have brought him with all poſſible cx— 
pedition. As he generally reſided a few 
miles from Windſor, he was not far 
diſtant from Mrs. Beecher's houle, and 
therefore very ſoon made his appearance 
there. 


When Sir William had diſpatched his 
man and horſe to the doctor, Mr. Bes- 
field took his leave. Though he had a 
great reſpect for that gentleman, as he 
was ſo nearly related to his Sophia; and 
wiſhed to detain him, he found himſelf 
ſo incapable of converſing, that he ſuf- 


{ered 
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fered him to depart, after having given 
him a general invitation to his houle. 


When Mr. Besficld was gone, Sir 
William gave a looſe to his ſorrow, 
which was ſo violent that it almoſt de- 
prived him of his reaſon. He felt his 
ſorrow more ſeverely by the abſence of 
Mrs. Romney, Whoſe friendiy conver— 
ſation would have greatly relieved him; 
and lie had no other friend to whom he 
could open his heart with equal -unre- 
ler ve. | 


After a tedious day ſpent in melan- 
choly-and miſery, which was not chear- 
ed with a ſingle ray of conſolation, the 
return of evening brought the doctor, 
who, at the requeſt of Mrs. Romney, 


called upon him, though he had not 


intended to make him a vilit at that 
time. 


The firſt ſight of the doctor filled Sir 
William with till more terror than Mr. 
Besfield's vilit had excited. He was 
ſitting in a chair, leaning his head upon 
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his hand, and every now and then lift- 
ing up his eyes to heaven, for its aid and 
aſſiſtance to ſupport his Sophia. He 
ſtarted from his teat, and ſtood like the 
image of Deſpair. 


The doctor, obſcrving the condition 
he was in with real concern, accoſted 
bim with a very chearful air: Don't 
© be alarmed, Sir William; I have been 
to ſee my patient, and though ſhe is 
far from well, yet J hope ſoon to give 
« you a more favourable account of her. 
She is, to be ſure, deeply afflicted at 
© her loſs, but I ſee no immediate dan- 
ger. Her reſtoration to health and 
ſpirits mult be the work of time; that, 
mand good Mrs. Romney's tender care 
« of her, who 1s a moſt excellent nurſe, 
* will, I doubt not, re-eſtabliſh her 
« health.” 


All gracious heaven be praiſed!” ſaid 
Sir William, coming a little to himſelf; 
* ſpare no attendance to preſerve a life 
* ſo truly eſtimable. Was ſhe ſenſible : 

Di 
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Did ſhe know you? Is not ſhe vaſtly 
* changed ?* continued he, ſighing. 


The doctor did not chuſe to be too 
explicit in regard to her diſorder, for 
fear a ſudden turn might happen; but 
in order to divert Sir William's thoughts, 
he told him that, if he would give him 
leave, he would ſtay all night with him, 
and chen he ſhould be the more ready 
to pay his early attendance at Mrs. 
Beecher's in the morning? 


* Ah! doctor,“ wi Sir William, 
with great emotion, you think then 
* that ſhe is in danger ? 


« So far from it, Sir William, ſaid 
* he, that they don't know, at Mrs. 
«* Beecher's, of my intention ta fleep 
6 Here.” 


Then you ſhall not ſtay,” ſaid Sir 
William: but hold, 1 wilt fend John 
* to let my aunt know that you are 
* here, and to bring me the lateſt news 
about my deareſt Sophia.“ 

D 4 Mr. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Besfield ſtaid with their 


niece, till Mr. Beecher's funeral was 
over. Mr. Besfield, before he went to 
London, paid another viſit to Sir Wil— 
liam, whom he faund rather more com- 
poled, and was overwhelmed with his 
civilities. He thanked him for having 
mentioned doctor Wile to him, who be- 
haved, he ſaid, like a man of ſenſe and a 
gentleman, and was very diffuſe in his 
Praiſes. 


Sir William interrupted him to talk 
of his dear Mrs. Beecher. As it may 
not, perhaps, be agreeable yet to her 
that I ſhould go to her houſe, I wiſh 
Mrs. Romney would let the child 
come with his nurſe to me; be aſſur— 
ed that I will endeavour to ſupply the 
loſs of a father to him, and ever look 
upon him as my own ſon.” 


La - * * * * * 


Mr. Besfield expreſſed his ſenſe of 
Sir William's goodneſs in very proper 
terms, and juſt hinted that Sophy would 
be the moſt ungrateful of women, if ſhe 

dick 
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did not, after a decent time, return his 
uncommon affection. 


Mrs. Beecher, Sir,“ replied Sir Wil- 


liam, © has ever conducted herſelf with 


c 


& 


c 


[5 


lv much propriety in every reſpect, 
and with ſuch a diſtinguiſhed deli— 
cacy, that I ſhall leave it to her alone 
to determine my future happineſs ; as 
I am more than ever convinced that 
i can- rever enjoy any felicity, unleſs 
this adorable woman ſhares it with 
me. Perhaps that invaluable bleſſing 


may be always out of my reach; at 


leaſt, however, I have ſome reaſon to 
Batter myſelf with hopes of her friend- 


ſhip, if it pleaſes heaven to reſtore 
her health, I will not diveſt myſelf 


of that heart-felt ſatisfaction, by ruby 


ing expectations that ſhe may feel a 


repugnance in e 


As Sir William pronounced theſe 


words in a determined manner, Mr. 
Besfield dropped the * and ſoon. 
alter departed. 
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Poor Sophia, though ſhe was not im- 
mediately devoted to the jaws of death, 
continued in the weakeſt and moſt de- 
jected ſtate to be imagined for a con- 
ſiderable time. When the firſt violence 
of her grief was a little abated, it left a 
fever upon her ſpirits, which diſturbed 
her reſt. and confined her to her cham- 
ber. She ſpent the tedious melancholy 
hours in ſorrowing over her dear Beecher 
with Mrs. Romney, who, for a long 
while, urged the duty and advantage of 
rehgnation and ſubmiſſion to the decrees 
of Providence, but urged them in vain. 


Sophia was always ready enough to 
acknowledge the force of her friend's 
arguments, and the juſtneſs of her rea- 
ſoning, but could not always command 
her paſſions, At laſt, however, her ſin- 
cere piety and fervent prayers for 
ſtrength to ſupport herſelf under her 
heavy load of affliction, joined to the 
care ſſes of the little innocent Edward, 
gave a calmneſs to her mind, which ſhe 
had not for many weeks experienced. 
But though ſhe became more compoſed, 
8 the 
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the doctor could not, by all the remedies 
which he preſcribed, get the better of 
her fever. It was for a long time ſo 
ſtrong upon her, that he dared not to 
let her even go down ſtairs, for fear the 
air, and agitation in moving, ſhould be 
too much tor her. 


Sir William, while things were in this 
ſituation at Roſe-Hill, languiſhed out 
the tireſome hours in ſorrow and ſuſ- 
pence. A thouland times did he lament 
his unhappy condition. Were it not, 
ſaid he, for the cruel cuſtom of the 
world, I might at this very moment 
attend upon my dear angel, endeavour 
to footh her grief, and ſcheme a va- 
riety of amuſements to chace away her 
* melancholy thoughts. I ſucceeded in 
this way, continued he, one day to 
doctor Wye, wonderfully, when ſhe 
© was fo ill at Windfor.” 


” * WD--.6S 


© You. did ſo, ſaid the doctor, but 
© here the caſe is widely different; ſhe 
had no fever then, ſhe had only an- 


© xiety to ſtruggle with, but though 
D 6 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Romney 1s indetatigable about 
her, and is continually think! nz of 
ſomething to amuſe her; and though 
her little fon, when ſhe is playing 
with him, does amuſe her, and diſ- 
ſipate her gloomy thoughts, yet this 
flow fever ſtill remains, and till that 
is removed entirely, ſhe muſt neither 
go out of the houſe, nor even her 
room. Amuſement abroad would in- 
deed be of great ſervice to her, if it 
could be procured with ſafety ; but 
ſuch amuſement is not yet to be at- 
tempted. Beſides, continued he, if 
ſhe was better, I ſhould be afraid of 
her ſeeing you, till ſhe had gor 
{trengih enough to ſupport ſo affect- 
ing an interview.“ 


Why, why, my dear Wiſe,” cried Sir 


William haſtily, can you ſuppoſe that 


4 


4 


4 


4 


ſne ſtill retains either averſion enough 
to, or affection enough for me, to be 
embarraſſcd or ſhocked at the fight of 
me? 


Conſider, 
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« Cenlider, Sir William,“ rephed the 


doctor, that ſhe is in too delicate a 


* 


C 


£ 
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ſituation at preſent to bear any new 
object; and can you in your turn ſup- 
pole, that ſhe was either averſe or in- 
ſenſible, even during the life of Mr. 
Beecher, to your very uncommon at- 
tachment to her, after you had loſt alt 
hopes of her, or unconcerned at all 
the ſufferings you have endured on 
that occaſion? A ſincere friendſhip, 
a real eſteem, you ever thought ſhe 
felt for you, and you were certainly 
not miſtaken. She ſtill, undoubtedly, 
retains that friendſhip, that eſteem 
for you; and would you then expoſe 
her, all weak and diſordered as ſhe is, 


to the agitation ſhe muſt neceſſarily. 


feel at your firit meeting, after ſo 
long, and of late ſo melancholy a ſe- 
paration ?* 


Ah! no, my dear doctor,“ ſaid Sir 
William, © not for a thouſand worlds. 
You give me new life; you flatter 


me with new hopes; you encourage 
* 


me to believe that I ſtill am happy i in 
her 
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her eſteem; but you will abſolutely 
kill me if you cannot conquer this 
« cruel fever: the very idea of it drives 
me to deſpair. But go, fly, my dear 
« friend, employ all your ſkill to give 
health and tranquility once more to 
* that lovely creature. Reſtore her 
« perſon to its former beauty, and do all 
© you can to make peace return to that 
tender boſom, in which all my hap- 
+ pineſs is centered.” 


While the doctor made his viſit to 
Mrs. Beecher, whom, to his great fur- 
prize, but extreme ſatisfaction, he found 
prodigiouſly mended, Sir Wilkam was 
by turns buoyed up with hope, by turns 
depreſſed with fear, and, under the do- 
minion of theſe oppoſite paſſions, was 
agitated by a variety of pleaſurable and 
painful ſenſations. Now, animated by 
hope, he fancied that he ſaw his Sophia 
all gentle, foft and endearing in her be- 
haviour; as gentle, as ſoft, and as en- 
dearing as when ſhe bleſſed his eyes at 
Windior. Now, frozen with fear, he 
beheld her pale, wretched, and inca- 

pable 
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pable either of ſeeing or of knowing 
him, juſt ready to expire. A multi- 


tude of ſuch gay, ſuch gloomy images 


perpetually preſented themſelves to 
mind, and for a long time rendered bias 
unwilling to take cither reſt or food. 
He became, in ſhort, for want of ſuſte- 
nance and ſleep, little leſs pale and lan- 
guid than Sophia. 


When the doctor, returning from 
Mrs. Beecher, told him that her fever 
was ſomewhat abated, Sir William felt 
his joy as troubleſome as his grief had 
been; for the perturbation of his mind 
on that account, prevented him from 


receiving any advantages from it. He 


then queſtioned the doctor very cloſely, 
and preſſed him to declare whether ſhe 
ever mentioned him. 


She very frequently,” ſaid the doc- 
tor, © enquires after your health, and 
expreſſes the greateſt ſatisfaction at 


* the regard which you ſhew for her 
„little ſon.” 


Sophia, 
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Sophia, .at Sir William's requeſt, of- 
ten ſent little Edward to him, and he al- 
ways careſſed the pretty infant in the 
tendereſt manner, with emotions of 
pleaſure, occaſioned by his being 10 
nearly related to the dear object of his 
affections, and by his growing more like 
her every day. 


Edward, by ſceing Sir William often, 
became accuſtomed to his playing with 
him, frequently threw his innocent arms 
round his neck, and treated him with 
all the marks of infantine fondneſs which 
he ſhewed to his mother. Sir William, 
delighted with this winning behaviour in 
his Sophia's ſweet repreſentative, began 
to intereſt himſelf as much in his health, 
as he did in that of his amiable- parent, 
He purchaſed a great number of toys, 
fit for ſuch a child's amuſement, many 
of which were indeed too rich and too 
beautiful for ſo voung a child ; but they 
thoroughly convinced Sophia, to whom 
his nurſe (for ſhe was forced to have one 
when ſhe was taken ſo ill) gave them, 
Sir William's regard for her was greater 
than 
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than ever. His affection for my dear 
child, ſaid the, leaves me no room to 
doubt of his eſteem for me.” 


As ſoon as Mrs. Beecher grew ſome- 
thing better, Sir William wrote to his 
aunt Romney, to thank her for her care 
and tenderneſs to his charming Sophia, 
and begged her to aſſure her, that it 
gave him the higheſt pleaſure to hear of 
her amendment; adding, that he hoped 
now to receive news of her increaſing 
recovery. 


Though there was not a word in Sir 
William's letter that could authorize So- 
phia to look upon him as a lover, ſo 
fearful had he been of giving offence, it 
was filled with the warmeſt profeſſions 
of reſpect, regard, friendſhip, and eſteem. 


Mrs. Romney anſwered it; and Mrs. 
Beecher deſired her thanks might be 
returned for his many favours to her 
little ſon. 
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Sophia's fever had now quite left her, 
and the doctor gave her leave to come 
down ſtairs. 


Str William, when he heard of this 
favourable movement, was truly tran- 
ſported, and pleaſed himſelf again with 
the hopes of fecing once more the dar- 
ling of his heart, the idol of his imagi- 
nation. In the midſt of his tranſports, 
little Beecher was ſeized with the imall- 
pox ; and though he had few ſpots, and 
was not in much danger, the ſudden ap- 
pearance of fo alarming a diſorder, ſo 
on after the death of her huſband, very 
much retarded his mother's recovery, 
who, notwithſtanding all Mrs, Romney's 
di ſſuaſions, would attend him herſelf; 
and as the fort was that which is longeſt 
in turning, her confinement was more 
tedious than it would otherwiſe have 
been, and contributed to lower her ſpirits 
extremely. 


Sir William, who ſhared all her trou- 
ble, was not a little afflicted by it; all 
the relicf he had, was in writing to Mrs, 

Romney, 
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Romney, and expreſſing his concern for 
the ſweet child and his amiable mo- 
ther. 


When her Edward recovered, the fa- 
tigue both of body and mind, which 
Mrs. Beecher had endured, threw her 
into ſuch a dejection of ſpirits, that ſhe 
could hardly bear the burden of exiſt- 
ence, Sir William, therefore, redoub- 
led his iqmportunities to Dr. Wiſe, 
to think of ſomething to remove this 


new, and, if poſſible, worſe diſorder than 
the other, 


Mrs. Romney, when Sophia was now 
and then tolerably chearful, went home, 
in order to change the ſcene, and to 
look after her tamily, Tou can't 
« think,” ſaid ſhe, one day to her ne» 
Parv. what Sophia has gone through; 

it is impoſſible to deſcribe the altera - 


© tion which ſorrow and ſickneſs have 
made in her.” 


Sir William wept, and mtreated his 


aunt not to leave her, till he was her- 


felt 
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ſelf willing to part with her, though 
her viſits gave him infinite pleaſure, be- 
cauſe they gave him an opportunity 
to converſe freely about his Sophia. 


Dr. Wiſe, at laſt, projected a ſcheme, 
which might, he imagined, be of great 
ſervice to Mrs. Beecher. 


The weather was now very fine, and 
che days began to lengthen. Sophia 
had been confined during the greateſt 
part of the winter, and the ſeverity of 
the weather had made her confinement 
more neceſſary. Mr. Beecher had been 
now dead above eight months, and 
though her grief for his loſs did not 
break out ſo often in plaintive accents, 
the extreme lowneſs of her ſpirits gave 
her friend room to believe that ſhe in- 
dulged it in privacy. From this fitua— 
tion, therefore, of Mrs. Beecher's body 
and mind, Mrs. Romney thought that a 
diverſity of objects would do more to- 
wards her recovery, than a variety of 
medicines, and was happy to find er 
Wile of her opinion, whole deſign was 
2 ro 
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to perſuade his patient to go to Buxton 
Wells, tor a month or ſix weeks. 


Doctor Wiſe, before he communicate 
ed his deſign to Mrs. Beecher, ac- 
quainted Sir William with it. © Change 
* Of place, laid he, 1s abſolutely requi- 
« ſits for her, and variety of Company 
© Will be not leis neceſſary.' 


Sir William heard him with tolerable 
patience, and then cried, She mult go, 
* my dear Wiſe; every thing neceflary 
for her healih mult be immediately 
thought of. But good God! what 
vill become of me? Can I remain at 
the diſtance of fo many miles from 
all that is dear to me in life? Can I 
< exlit at that diſlance from my Sophia, 


for a month or ſix weeks? Oh! Wiſe, 


« Wile, never think that I will conſent 
to ſuch a journey. I cannot ſupport 
* the idea of it; and to let her go with- 
out having ſeen her above eight 
months ſince ſhe has been at liberty. 
Oh! this, this is too much to exact 
from me. Sure I may now viſit her 
S: 
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. 
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as a friend; as the friend, the guar- 
dian of her dear little Edward.“ 


* Take care, Sir William,“ ſaid the 


doctor, how you venture; be not too 
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with ſuch an exclamation of 


c 
o 


haſty ; her ſpirits are ſtill too weak; 
be adviſed, a little matter may now 
either very much retard a cure, or pro- 
mote a perfect one: and as I am no 
ſtranger to your feelings upon this oc- 
caſion, ſuppoſe you and I go down to 
Buxton ſoon after the two ladies? At 
this time of the year I can be ſpared 
from home; but if I could not, the 
many marks of friendſhip which 1 
have received from Sir William, would 
make me give up every thing to en- 
deavour to preſerve a life on which, 1 
plainly fee, your own depends as 
much as ever; and I am not ſurpriz- 
ed at it: Mrs. Beecher is ſurely a moft 
amiable woman! 


Here Sir William interrupted him 


My dear Wiſe, ſaid he, let me em- 
brace you for this happy thought. 
What 


. 
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What tranſport, what rapture ſhall I 
feel, to be again bleſſed with the ſight, 
with the converſation of my charm- 
ing angel? O] I am overwhelmed 
with joy! I can't, I can't expreſs it as I 
would I want words, words, doctor 


Come to my arms—you are a friend 
indeed.” 


Hold, Sir William,“ replied the 


doctor, ſmiling at his ecſtacies, * we 


c 
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muſt be very cautious; we have a 
nice point to manage ; you muſt pro- 
miſe to be a little governable at firſt, 
and not deſire to ice her, till ſhe is 
got down, and has recovered the fa- 
tigue of her journey, which will not- 
withſtanding do her a great deal of 
good. The air and exerciſe together 
will give a new turn 0 her ſpirits; 
ſhe will be better able to receive you, 


and you will with more firmneſs bear 


the affecting fight of her, after ſo long 
an illneſs, eſpecially as her preſent 
ſituation in lite is quite different from 
what you have ever ſeen her in.” 


© I com- 
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© I comprehend you, my dear Wiſe, 


ſaid Sir William; © I know too well the 
© diſtance and reſpect that are due to 


SE hs. 
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Mrs. Beecher; and that I mult never 
perhaps,“ added he with a deep ſigh, 
think of her again, as I have done, as 
my Sophia. But though, all gentle 
and compaſſionate, ſhe once out of 
pity permitted my endearments, at a 
time when {ſhe almoſt looked upon 
me as her huſband, ſhe muſt well re- 
member, that I never took an impro- 
per advantage of her great condel- 
cenſion. I never abuſed her goodnels ; 

and though I could have ſometimes 
almoſt given up my life when ſhe ap- 
peared lo lovely, ſo enchantingly pleal- 
ing, to have had the molt trifling 
mark of tenderneſs in return, I never 
preſſed her, I never teazed her to give 
me proots of a paſſion which ſhe, 1 
was but too ſtrongly convinced, never 
felt in the manner I wiſhed. No, no, 
doctor, you need not be atraid of my 
taking any indiſcreet liberties with a 
woman whom | revere as much as I 
love.“ 


Sir 
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Sir William would certainly have ſaid 
a great deal more upon ſo intereſting a 
ſubject, but the doctor thought he had 
ſaid enough, and told him that Mrs. 
Romney alone muſt be acquainted with 
their intentions. * We muſt both join,” 
continued he, © in perſuading Mrs. 
* Beecher to go, which will perhaps be 
no eaſy taſk. 


While the doctor was gone to carry 
his deſign into execution, Sir William, 
was racked by a variety of painful ſenſati- 
ons; afraid that he ſhould not prevail 
on his patient to undertake the journey; 
equally afraid that ſhe would not be 
able to bear it: and though he died with 
impatience, with the moſt ardent deſire 
to behold her, he ſhook with appre- 
henſion, leſt ſhe ſhould receive him with 
coldneſs and indifference, if not with 
averſion and diſguſt. * And yet,” ſaid 
he, what right have I to expect any 
thing but indifference ? Yes, I can 
« even ſupport that, _ ded do but 
* fee her once more happy. 
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Dr. Wiſe, for ſome time, met with a 
powerful oppoſition to his propoſal for 
going to Buxton, by Mrs. Beecher. She 
had not ſtrength, ſhe urged, nor ſpirits to 
undergo ſo long a journey. She could 
not venture to take her dear little Ed- 
ward, nor could ſhe think of going 
without her beſt friend Mrs. Romney. 
Will you not go with me, my deareſt 
« friend?* continued ſhe, turning to her. 
But then who muſt take care of my 
* ſweet child ? 


Mrs. Romney in anſwer told her, that 
ſhe ſhould certainly not let her go by 
herſelf, and that ſhe entirely diſapprov- 
ed of her taking her ſon with her, as he 
was ſo young. Send to Mr, and Mrs. 
Besfield, my dear, ſaid ſhe, and aſk 
them to come here; it is ſummer, and 
they may perhaps have no objection 
to ſuch an airing. Leave your houſe 
and your fon to their care till your re- 
turn.“ 


& „ 13330 99 0 


* There never was a luck ier thought, 
 madam,' ſaid the doctor; let me in- 
* treat 
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treat you,” continued he to Mrs. 
Beecher, in the moſt preſſing marner, 


« to follow this lady's advice without loſs 
of time.” 


Sophia at laſt complied, merely be- 
cauſe ſhe was tired of reſiſtance. A let- 
ter was wrote immediately to her uncle 
and aunt, who promiſed, by the return 
of the poit, to be with her in a week or 
ten days at fartheſt. 


When doctor Wiſe informed Sir Wil— 
llam of Mr. Besfield's apſwer, he ex- 
claimed violently againſt him and Mrs. 
Besfield, for the ſlowneſs of their mo- 
tions, and was almoſt mad at their delay. 
They arrived, however, ſooner than 
they promiſed; and the journey to Bux- 


ton was then, to his great joy, forward- 
ed with che utmoſt expedition. 


When the morning of their departure 
appeared, the ſeparation from her dear 
Edward affected Mrs. Beecher extreme- 
ly: a thouſand times did ſhe preſs his 
pretty innocent face to her's, and as 
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often wetted his little cheeks with her 
tears. But when Mrs. Besfield, who 
was, ſne knew, very fond of children, 
promiſed never to let him be out of her 
ſight, and to ſend her frequent news of 
his health, ſhe left him in that good lady's 
arms, and, aſſiſted by her uncle and Dr. 
Wiſe, got into the poſt-chaiſe, and was 
followed by Mrs. Romney. 


As ſoon as they were gone, the doc- 
tor hurried to Sir William, whom he 
found all wild with impatience to be 
after them. They ict off very ſoon in 
his chariot and four, which was ordered 
to keep at proper ſtages, juſt behind 
them; but John was ſtrictly charged 
not to loſe ſight of Mrs. Beecher's car- 
riage, leſt ſhe might be taken ill and 
want aſſiſtance, or for fear any accident 
ſhould happen. 


As the weather favoured them, their 
journey proved agreeable; and as the 
doctor had told Mrs. Beecher that he 
was going to Buxton, ſhe was not at all 
ſurpriſed to ſee him the next morning 
in 
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in her apartment, where he had the plc a- 
{ure of ſeeing her better than he ex- 
pected. She determined to appear ho 
oftener in public than was abſolutely 
ncceſlary; the ſitvation of her mind, and 
her ill health, gave her no inclination to 
make a public“ appearance. The doctor 
left her to act in this reſpect entirely as 
ſhe pleaſed; he only miiſted that ſhe 
ſhould walk about, and ule all the gen- 
tle exerciſe ſhe was able to bear. Burt 
either from want of {pirits, or from the 
delicacy of her conſticution, ſhe was ex- 
tremely loth to follow that preſcription, 
though ſhe had been there ſeveral days. 


Sir William, from the moment of his 
arrival at Buxton, Qfattered himſelf with 


the pleaſure of ſtealing a look at his dear 


Sophia, when ſhe walked out, unper- 
ceived by her: but when he found that 
ſhe kept very cloſe to her apartments, 
he could no longer ſtifle his ee 
For G-d's ſake,* cried he, one day 
Dr. Wiſe, © let me lee her, or I ſhall 
ie. 
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The doctor laughed, and told him 
that he, muſt be patient till the next 
day, in the morning of which, finding 
her pretty well, he aſked her if the 
thought ſhe could bear the fight of an 
old friend, 


She ftarted a little: every thing, ſo 
weak were her nerves, alarmed her, 
Who is it, Sir?? ſaid ſhe, looking very 
much ſurpriſed, 


« Sir William Acres, madam,” rephed 
he, * who has not, you know, been 
very well for ſome time, Hearing 
* that ] was coming down to this place, 


he was ſo kind as to bring me.” 


She changed colour, and heſitated, 
But as the natural turn which the doc- 
tor had given to Sir William's arrival 
could not poſſibly give her the leaſt of- 
fence, ſhe ſeemed to reproach herſelf 
for her heſitation, by anſwering with a 
quick tone, J am under too many obli- 
gations to Sir William Acres, not to 
* be always glad to ſee him.” 
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The doctor immediately called a ſer- 
vant, and ſent him to Sir William, with 
the news of Mrs. Beccher's being ready 
to receive him. 


Sir William was at the door of her 
apartment almoſt as ſoon as he received 
the joyful meſſage. He approached her 
with a timid reſpectful air, and attempt- 
ed to ſpeak; but from the violence of 
his emotions, his words died upon his 
lips. She was herſelf no leſs affected 
at his appearance; he was no longer the 
t vely, agrecable, ſpirited figure the left 
him, to give her hand to Beecher: he 
was pale and emaciated : his eyes, which 
uſed to ſtrike fire at the ſight of her, were 
funk and unanimated. Dull as they 
were, however, he fixed them on her with 
ſuch a melting languor, which, added to 
the concern ſhe felt at beholding him ſo 
altered, and the conſciouſneſs of having 
been the cauſe of the alteration which 
ſhe beheld, brought fuch a confuſed 
crowd of images to her memory, that 
ſhe fainted away on the chair ſhe fat in. 
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Sir William, terrified to death, 
ſcreamed. The doctor and Mrs. Rom— 
ney ſoon recovered her. What a pathe- 
tic ſcene! 


When ſhe was a little compoſed, ſhe 
apologized for her behaviour, which ſhe 
deſired might be attributed to her bad 
{tate of health. The doctor, however, 
2erceiving that neither ſhe nor Sir Wil— 
ham was capable ot entering upon a 
converſation with each other, winked at 
Mrs. Romney, and talked about indif- 
ferent things, till they at laſt fell inſen- 
ſibly into chat with them. 


Mrs. Beecher, before Sir William took 
his leave, took an opportunity to thank 
him for the numberleis marks of his re- 
gard for Hñer little ſon; and he expatiated ſo 
much on the agreeable perſon and pleaſ- 
ing ways of little Edward, that he gave 


thereby a vivacity to her countenance, 


equal to that which he had formerly with 
ſo much rapture admired. This ſpright- 
lineſs being at the fame time blended 
with all the tender affection of a parent, 


added 
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added ſuch an inexpreſſible ſoftneſs to 
her eyes, that he was almoſt deprived of 
his ſenſes while he gazed upon them. 
He looked at her full of love, but full 
of reſpect and reverential awe, which 

revented him from diſcovering the de- 
lightful tumults of his foul: ſeverely 
did he ſtruggle to ſuppreſs them, and in 
the midit of ſuch a conflict with incli- 
nation, he would have made a ſtrange 
appearance in the eyes of any other per- 
lons but thoſe who were too well ac- 
quainted with the cauſe of it to think it 
unnatural. How various, how unac- 
countable are the movements of the hu- 
man heart! 


This firſt interview being happily 
over, Sir William and Mrs. Beecher ſaw 
each other every day: and though the 
latter did not mix with the company at 
the Wells, as Dr. Wiſe, who had a large 
acquaintance there, and was a very en- 
tertaining man, affociated with them; 


he and Sir William, who never ſaw her 


but in the doctor's preſence, while ſhe 
was at Buxton, had always a number of 
E5 diverting 
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diverting incidents to relate to her. 
T his chearful manner of paſſing their 
time, with excurſions now and then to 
view the neighbouring villas and proſ- 
pects, which were extremely ſtriking 
and romantic; and the frequent letters 
ſhe received from Roſe-Hill, which in- 
formed her of little Edward's welfare, in 
about ſix weeks perfectly reſtored her 
health, and in a great meaſure her ſpirits. 
Nothing but a kind of languor remain- 
ed, for which ſhe could only account by 
ſuppoſing that the traces of her former 
illneſs were not quite removed, 


When Sir William heard of her being 
deſirous to leave Buxton, he received the 
news with the deepeſt regret. Having 
been for ſome time accuſtomed to lee her 
now every day, he did not know how 
far he might treſpaſs upon her hours 
when ſhe returned home; or whether 
indeed ſhe would admit him at all. He 
was alarmed, though he had no reaſon to 
{uppoſe that ſhe would be averſe to his 
company in any place, as the treated him 
with the greateſt civility, nay, with evi- 
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dent marks of eſteem ; but he was alarm- 
ed, and imputed the civilities he re- 
ceived from her, to the circumſpection 
of his own behaviour, as he took parti- 
cular care to conduct himſelf with the 
tender politeneſs of a reſpectful friend. 
He juſt mentioned a word or two of 
concern at her going to quit Buxton. 
She told him that ſhe had been a great 
while from home, and that as Mrs. Bes- 
field, ſhe found, wanted to return to 


London, ſhe could by no means truſt 


her little fon to the care of ſervants. 


Sir William, though he dreaded her 
departure, admired her maternal tender- 
neſs. The ladies returned to Roſe-Hill 
in the manner they came from. it, with 
this difference only, that Sir William and 
the doctor, who followed their carriage 
to Buxton, now accompanied it, and by 
travelling together, the journey proved 
doubly agreeable to them all. 


When Mrs. Beecher arrived at her 
houſe, Sir William conducted her into: 
it. As ſoon as ſhe entered, ſhe flew to 
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careſs her lovely Edward, whom ſhe was 
vaſtly glad to find in perfect health. 


The next morning ſhe received a very 
fine baſket of fruit from Sir William, 
with a particular enquiry after ber 
health and Mrs. Romney's; and an in— 
treaty to be permitted to pay his com- 
pliments to her after dinner. She ſent 
an obliging anſwer, and employed the 
fore part of the day in thanking Mr. and 
Mrs. Besficld for taking ſo much care of 
her ſon. | 


As the affairs of Mr. and Mrs. Bes- 
field called them to town that day, who 
were alſo to meet Miſs Weſt in Lon- 
don, on her return from Windſor with 


her aunt Greville, they left her before 
dinner. 


Juſt as the tea-things were ranged, 
Sir William appeared: he was dreſſed, 
and never looked ſo well: the waters of 
Buxton, or rather the company, and re- 
coveiy cf Mrs. Beecher, had amazingly 
reſtored his health. 1 he joy which he 


felt 
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felt at being permitted to wait on her; 
the ſeeming pleaſure with which ſhe re- 
ceived him; a ſweet languor in her eyes, 
which he imputed to the remains of the 
fatigue after her journey; all united to 
inſpire him with ſenſations of delight, 
which he had never felt before, and 
which had ſuch an effect upon his air 
and manner, that he was abſolutely a 
fine figure. He begged to ſee little 
Edward, who remembered him, and by 
ſtretching out his innocent arms in fond- 
neſs to him, filled him with new emoti- 
ons. When he returned him to his mo- 
ther, and ſaw her devour him with 
kiſſes, his heart fluttered at the ſight, 
and he longed to ſhare them. She de- 
livered him to his nurſe, and he was 
calm again. 


Mrs. Romney now began to talk of 
going home with him, but Sophia could 
not bear to hear a word about it. I 
* cannot part with you yet, my dear 
friend,“ ſaid ſhe, with the molt plain- 
tive accent. Can you, Sir William,“ 
continued ſhe, * be fo very good as to 

* ſpare 
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« ſpare my amiable friend a little lon- 
ger?“ She ſaw her requeſt granted 
almoſt as ſoon as made by a look 
from him, the moſt expreſſive in the 
world, which ſhe thoroughly underſtood, 
and for which ſhe made him ample 
amends by her acknowledgments. 


Sir William's firſt employment, when 
he got home from Roſe-Hill, was to- 
contrive ſome decent excuſe for return- 
ing thither. He did not long want one, 
for love is ever fertile in expedients. 
His aunt being there, took off all im- 
propriety from his viſits to his miſtreſs : 
he went therefore the next day at the 
ſame hour, to the houſe in which he 
placed all his happineſs. Sophia ſeemed 
to be not diſpleaſed with him, and he 
continued his viſits, 


Dr. Wiſe, who now alſo viſited upon 
the footing of a friend, ſtill proved a 
very neceſſary one: he adviſed Mrs. 
Beecher, in whom. he thought he ſaw 
too great a tendency to dejection, to uſe 
exerciſe. He propoſed riding, and Sir 
William. 
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William immediately offered the horſe 
ſhe had been uſed to; but ſhe begged to 
be excuſed ; ſhe could not bear, ſhe 
ſaid, the thoughts of riding; and indeed 
Sir William's kind offer brought the 
idea of her renewing her acquaintance 
with Beecher too ſtrongly to her me- 
Mory. 


The doctor then told her that ſhe 
muſt walk out every evening, as ſome 
kind of exerciſe was of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence. To this ſhe conlented, and 
ſpent thoſe evenings which favoured 
ſuch exerciſe according to the advice 
of her phyſician, leaning on the arm 
of her faithful friend, with her faithful 
lover by her ſide. Theſe walks, as they 
were in the moſt pictureſque part of the 
country, opened a variety of new ſcenes, 
which were every moment agreeably 
ſhifted, and gave riſe to a number of 
local obſervations and entertaining re- 
flections, in the communication of which 
Sir William and ſhe gave ſtriking proofs 
of the ſolidity of their underſtandings, 
and the elegance of their taſtes. 

When 
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When the weather was not fine 
enough for theſe gentle excurſions, Sir 
William, who had again begun to fur- 
niſh her with all the new literary pro- 
ductions, read to her and his aunt ſome- 
thing which had both novelty and enter- 
tainment to recommend it. As few 
people more happily acquitted them- 
ſelves in reading, they heard him with 
particular pleaſure. He always ſuited 
his voice, which was muſical, and adapt- 
ed his action, which was always juſt, to 
the ſubje& before him; and when that 
ſubject happened to be of the tender 
kind (and it happened not unfrequently 
to be ſo) his looks were ſo cloquent, 
his elocution ſo ſweet, and his manner 
ſo energic, that he touched the fouls of 
his hearers. And as his eyes were al- 
moſt always, whatever he was doing, 
fixed on his dear Mrs. Beecher, ſhe 
fometimes found their glances too ten- 
der, and was not a little puzzled in the 
diſpoſal of her own, which inſenſibly, 
and without her perception, languiſhed 
with the fame tenderneſs, 


Su. 
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Sir William longed to hear his So- 
phia's ſweet voice again; but he was 
afraid to alk her for a ſong, imagining 
that ſhe might not think it proper to 
indulge him. One day, however, when 
ſhe was in uncommon ſpirits, he ven- 
tured to mention mulic. She begged 
him not to take her refuſal amiſs, as ſhe 
had not practiſed for a great while, and 
was really incapable of complying with 
his requeſt. So ſoft a denial did not 
diſconcert him. 


Her whole behaviour, indeed, was 
ſo very obliging, that he grew more 
and more ſatisfied with it every hour; 
though he had not the leaſt hope of ad- 
vancing any farther in her favour. Day 
after day he ſaw her ſmile on him; he 
heard her melting accents, which not 
only charmed his ear, they went directly 
to his heart. He had not, 'tis true, ven- 
tured to touch her, though ſometimes 
he did by chance, and then his whole 
franie was in ſuch a tremor that he 
knew not how to conceal it. 
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If Sir William was thus affected by 
accidentally touching his Sophia, ſhe, in 
her turn, felt emotions to which ſhe had 
not been accuſtomed, emotions all in his 
favour; emotions which in all her for— 
mer, her moſt intimate connections with 
him, ſhe had never felt. But her ſitua- 
tion was now widely different. At the 
time of his firſt acquaintance with her, 
her heart was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of another, for her diſregard and 
ill- uſage of whom ſhe always ſeverely 
condemned herſelf; and ſo naturally was 
ſhe diſpoſed to act right, ſhe could not 
reliſh any pleaſure till ſhe had repaired 

the faults of which, to her own conſci- 
ence, ſhe ſtood accuſed. Thoſe faults 
had been now amply repaired. She had 
lived with her huſband till the moment 
of his deceaſe, with the utmoſt domeſtic 
harmony and conjugal felicity, which 
was never interrupted, but by the ſuf- 
ferings of Sir William. Whenever thoſe 
ſufferings roſe in her memory, they filled 
her with a mixture of compaſſion and 
remorſe : when ſhe was reminded of 
them, they drew from her tender eyes a 


pitying 
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pitying tear, and from her gentle breaſt 
an involuntary ſigh, becauſe ſhe could 
not think on what he ſuffered, without, 
in ſome degree, blaming herſelf, Burt 
the fincere affection ſhe had for her dear 
Beecher, ſoon effaced all theſe diſagree- 
able ideas; ſhe ſpent all her days in 
making bim the happieſt of men, and 
when {ſhe loſt him, no-body could have 
been more ſenſibly, more ſincerely af- 
flicted. Nay, to ſuch a height did her 
affliction riſe, that it almoſt endangered 
her life, which probably would have 
been ſacrificed to the manes of her huſ- 
band, had not the youth and the helplets 
condition of her little fon demanded her 
tendereſt care, and forced her to pre- 
ſerve an exiſtence of which ſhe was en- 
tirely weary. Long did ſhe ſtruggle 
in a ſituation the moſt uncertain to be 
conceived ; but her own youth, and ori- 
ginally good conſtitution, with the pleaſ- 
ing improvements which ſhe every day 
perceived in her lovely child, at length 
reſtored her. Little Beecher throve ex- 
tremely ; he was perfectly well, and her 
heart was juſt recovering its former tran- 


quility, 
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quility, when Sir William again intro- 
duced himſelf to her. 


Sir William had ever been eſteemed 
by all women a moſt agreeable man; 
the majority of them, who came 1n his 
way, had found him a very dangerous 
one; and Sophia would, doubtleſs, have 
found him lo, had ſhe not become at 
firſt acquainted with him with a heart 
attached to Beecher. But now he was 
for ever removed from her; and though 
ſhe {till lamented him, ſtill paid a fre- 
quent tribute of ſighs and tears to his 
memory, when alone, yet ſhe never felt 
herſelf ſo eaſy, ſo happy, as when ſhe 
was in Sir William's company. When 
he was not at her houſe, ſhe was always 
melancholy, nay, ſhe was ſometimes 
peeviſh, As Mrs. Romney, who had 
been her conſtant companion, and had 
ſeen her in all her diſtreſſes, never had 
obſerved the leaſt tendency to fretfulneſs 
in her, ſhe was ſurpriſed at this change 
in her temper. But the approach of Sir 
William baniſhed every gloomy, every 
Erious look, and her countenance was 

inſtan- 
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inſtantaneouſly lighted up with the 
ſmiles of chearfulneſs, and the graces of 
love. 


The penetrating Mrs. Romney ſoon 
obſerved this, aſtoniſhing alteration in her 
friend, and obſerved it with infinite ſatis- 
faction, but was determined to be quite 
ſilent upon the occaſion. She ſeemed to 
fee nothing unuſual in her looks, or her 
behaviour : ſhe was ſure of Sir William's 
being ready to take her as ſoon as ſhe 
was willing to be his: ſhe even perceiv- 
ed ſo much impatience in him, for which 
ſhe could not blame him after what he 
had gone through, that ſhe was afraid 
he would not be able to contain himſelf 
till he was certain that his Sophia wiſhed 
him to ſpeak. This was the point to 
which ſhe longed to bring her young 
friend. She thought that her nephew, 
and ſhe thought juſtly, well deſerved a 
return of thoſe pains and perplexities 
which he had himſelf fo ſmartly endur- 
ed for her, and therefore left them to 
come to an eclairciſſement in their own 
way. 


Sophia, 
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Sophia, thinking herielf quite unob- 
ſerved by Mrs. Romney, was frequently | 
off her guard. But though ſhe could 
not conceal her ſenſations in favour of 
Sir William, ſhe blamed herlelf for en- 
couraging them, and was, in her own 
opinion, very reprehenſible for entertain- 
ing an uncommon regard for a man, 
who, though he once had profeſſed the 
molt extravagant paſſion for her, diſco- 
vered nothing farther, at this time, ac- 
cording to her obſervation, than a firm 
friendſhip, and a real concern for the 
loſs ſhe had ſuſtained, and the melan- 
choly with which ſhe had been oppreſſed, 
She ſighed often at the remembrance of 
his former affection; ſhe wiſhed often 
for the revival of thoſe happy days, when 
not a moment paſſed without his diſco- 
vering freſh marks of his tenderneſs and 
love. 


PP OS. J 


Theſe were the ſincere ſentiments of 
Mrs. Beecher in favour of Sir William, 
but ſhe bluſhed to indulge them. She 
| ſometimes thought them injurious to 
| the memory of her huſband, and was 

ſhocked, 
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ſhocked. But when ſhe reflected on the 
reſpectful manner in which he ever men- 
tioned Sir William, the regard which he 
always profeſſed tor him, and his dying 
requelt in caſe of a ſecond marriage, 
ſhe fancied ſhe was not very culpable in 
feeling an inclination for him; eſpecially 
when ſhe allo conſidered, that he had 
almoſt deſtroyed himſelf for the ſake of 
giving her up to make her happy. 
7 Why then,“ ſaid ſhe, in a whiſper to 
herſelf, why then does he not retain 
the fame ſentiments for me? Why 
does he no longer love me? Am! 
ſo altered by grief and illneſs as to 
become diſagrecable? It muſt be 
ſo, and his frequent vilits, civilities, 
and aſſiduities, are merely out of po- 
liteneſs and compaſſion.” 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Tears accompanied theſe reflections, 
and ſhe reddened with ſhame, though 
e was quite alone. She bluſhed At 
her weaknels, and reſolved to call pride 
to her aſſiſtance, ro behave to him with 
indifference, But, ſuch are the reſolu- 
tions of thoſe deeply in love, at the 


very 
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very moment ſhe made her reſolves, 
they vaniſhed. The natural ſweetneſs 
of her diſpoſition prompted her to con- 
ſider how unjuſt it would be to treat a 
man with harſhneſs and rigour, who had 
ever behaved, and ſtill behaved to her 
with the greateſt reſpect, attention, and 
veneration. * Yet,” ſaid ſhe again, in a 
ſoliloquy, what right have F to alter 
my conduct to him? If I have no 
deſign upon his heart, I ought to re- 
ceive him in the manner he chuſes to 
appear to me; and if I change my 
behaviour, he muſt conclude that I 
have reaſon for it. This will inevita- 
bly expoſe my weakneſs, and give him 
cauſe to triumph indeed.” 


G ( 


End of the SEVEMNTH Book, 
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B OO K VIII. 


HILE Sophia was thus ac- 
cuſing her heart for revoltin 
againſt her, Sir William's bo- 
ſom was not in a more tranquil ſtate. 
It was with the utmoſt difficulty that he 
prevented himſelf from diſcovering a 
Vol. III. F paſſion 
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paſſion which was every moment in- 
cteaſing ; but When he gave himſelf leave 
to reflect on the happineſs he enjoyed, 
he was afraid to aim at ſtill greater fe- 
licity, leſt he ſhould have none. I 
have the greateſt reaſon in the world,” 
ſaid he, often to himſelf, © to be caſy; 
< if ſhe does not abſolutely love me, ſhe 
« ſeems, at leaſt, to be pleaſed with my 
company; ſhe receives my little al- 
« ſiduities with politeneſs, nay, with an 
apparent ſatisfaction. She is ſo very 
good, as to look upon me as an el- 
< teemed friend; as a man for whom 
ſhe has ſome regard, whom ſhe has 
tried, and in whom ſhe knows ſhe can 
put a conadence. Shall I then, by 
ſighing after what may perhaps be 
never in her power to give me, de- 
prive myſelf of theſe invaluable en- 
joyments, with which I was never 
bleſſed before? There is no-body 
now to rival me in her heart, but her 
ſweet boy; and he is fo perfect a re- 
ſemblance of his lovely mother, both 
in perſon and temper, that I doat on 


the dear infant, as extravagantly as I 
| * do 
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do on this charming woman. And 
ſhall I then, by aſking for more than 
ſhe is inclined to beſtow, forfeit that 
confidence which ſhe repoſes in me, 
© which, no doubt, is the cauſe of her 


A 
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While ſuch thoughts as theſe were 
employing the minds of Sir William 
and Sophia, they could not but feel 
mutual pleaſure in being together. Sir 
William, however, made his vilits yet 
only in an afternoon, and, till they had 
taken to walk in an evening, had never 
ſupped together; but as they never failied 
out on thoſe parties till the heat of the 
day was over, their return generally hap- 
pened about ſupper- time; "Sophia there- 
tore could not avoid aſking him, when 
that was the caſe, to ſtay; and he cer- 
tainly never refuſed her. There was 
indeed always ſomething ſo particular 
in her manner of aſking him, that he 
could not help being particularly charm- 
ed with it, Whenever ſhe uttered any 
of her little requeſts, her voice was unu- 
ſually ſoftened ; and there was ſuch a 


F 2 melting 


treating me in ſo friendly a manner?“ 
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melting ſweetneſs in it, that reſiſtance 
was impoſſible, if inclination had been 
ever ſo urgent: and whenever he com- 
plied with a reſpectful bow, and his eyes 
thrown down with timidity, leſt the joy 
which ſparkled in them, on his being 
ſo flatteringly diſtinguiſhed by her, 
ſhould too much offend her delicacy, 
her looks, expreſſive of gratitude and 
pleaſure, ſtrove to repay him for grant- 
ing what was with the greateſt tranſ- 
port to be deſired. She ſoon allo found 
out by Mrs. Romney, to whom ſhe was 
continually talking of him when he was 
abſent, what his palate was moſt pleaſ- 
ed with, and conſtantly provided it; 
but by being ignorant of her kind in- 
tentions, he loſt an infinite deal of plea- 
ſure : if he had known thole intentions, 
every little repaſt would have been a ce- 
leſtial banquet to him. 


Dr. Wiſe, as well as Mrs. Romney, 
though not being conſtan ly with the 
lovers, he had not opportunitics of 
making io many vblervations as ſhe id, 
thought he faw a great change in Tvirs. 

Beecher's 
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Beecher's behaviour in Sir William's fa- 
vour; but he was not quite certain of 
it, and if he had been ſo, he would 
have wiſhed to have had his conjec- 
tures confirmed by herſelf. He did 
not wait long for a confirmation of 
them. 


Sir William had been one day de- 
tained a few minutes beyond his uſual 
time of viſiting, and Mrs. Beecher grew 
impatient at his delay. Hearing the ap- 
proach of a chariot, ſhe concluded he 
was in it. Her heart fluttered, with 


expectation, and pleaſure danced in 


her eyes. In this ſituation the en- 
trance of doctor Wiſe threw her into 
another, the moſt oppoſite to be con- 
ceived. Her diſappointment was ex- 
ceſſive, and ſhe could not hide it. She 
turned as pale as death, and was juſt 
ready to faint. The doctor ſitting down 
by her, aſked her if ſhe was well, and 
felt her pulſe (at that inſtant Sir Wil- 
liam's carriage drew up to the door). As 
he felt a violent change in it, he was 
curious enough to wiſh to ſee whether 

| E 3 he 
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he had drawn juſt concluſions from the 
oblervations which he had made. He 
kept her hand in his own a moment, 
wich his eyes fixed on her face. While 
he was in this attitude of curioſity, Sir 
William entered the room; ſhe bluſhed, 
and her cheeks were as red as ſcarlet. 
Sir William ſtarted: though Dr. Wile 
Was her phylician, yet ſhe was lovely; 
the doctor had more than once declared 
that he thought her ſo. He had often 
{een him feel her pulſe, without being 
alarmed; but in . — it now, he 
thought he ſaw in his eyes, which were 
rivetted on her, a particular meaning. 
The doctor, indeed, was ſo earneſtly 
employed in gratifying his curioſi ity, 
that he made not the leaſt alteration in 
his attitude when Sir William appeared, 
and thereby increaſed the embarraſſment 
he was thrown into by the confuſion of 
Sophia, He ſtopped, and inſtead of 
loaking- at her with that high delight 
which. he always felt on a Teview of 
her charms, even after ſo ſhort an ab- 
ſence, he was thoughtiul, collected, ſeri- 
ous, and unhappy. 
25 a _ Sophia 
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Sophia ſaw this alteration in Sir Wil- 
liam in an inſtant, and felt it; ſhe fan- 
cied that diſlike, nay that anger, was 
expreſſed in his looks, and ſhe could no 
longer keep her ſcat. She roſe haſtily, 
and went into the garden. 


Sir William, aſtoniſhed at her retreat, 
ſaid to his aunt, in order to ſtop her, in 
a dejected tone, Is not Mrs. Beecher 
* well, madam ?* © I don't know,” re- 
plied Mrs. Romney, with a half ſmile 
at Dr. Wiſe, ſhe was very well juſt 


now. 


Sir William turned his eyes briſkly 


upon the doctor, who, though he per- 
fectly comprehended Mrs. Romney's 
meaning, did not dare to return a ſmile, 
but laid, riſing to take his leave, Had 

you not better, madam, follow Mrs. 
* Beecher ?* then bowed to Sir William, 


and ſtepped into his chariot. 


At any other time Sir William would 
have ſtrove to detain him, but his mind 
F 4 Was 
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was now all confuſed; he knew not what 
to think. | 


Mrs. Romney found Sophia in the 
garden, in tears, which ſhe endeavoured 
to conceal, by holding her hand over 
her eyes, and complained of the head- 
ach. Sir William, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, 
is afraid that you are ill. I believe,” 
continued ſhe archly, that he thinks 
your running out of the room when he 
entered it, rather odd.“ 


I will go in again, my dear madam, 
* with you,“ ſaid ſhe, endeavouring to 
recover herſelf, 


She returned : her eyes gliſtened with 
her tears, and her face was ſtill covered 
with bluſhes. © I afk your pardon, Sir 
William, ſaid ſhe, for leaving you 
abruptly; but I was ſeized with ſo 
violent a pain in my head, and my 
ſpirits were ſo much oppreſſed by the 
heat of the room, I imagine, that F was 
forced to go into the garden for a lit- 
tle air. I hope you will be fo good,” 

added 
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added ſhe, with one of the moſt bewitch- 
ing ſmiles that ever adorned a female 


face, as to excule the ſuddenneſs of my 
departure.“ 


This amiable excuſe, with the en- 
chanting manner in which it was de- 
livered, almoſt over-came Sir William. 
He gazed on her with uncommon ten— 
derneſs: he even took her hand, but 
could not, anſwer her, till the ſervant 
brought the tea-equipage : he then ſaid, 
As you find this room ſo cloſe, madam, 
© would it not be more agreeable for 
< you to take your tea upon one of the 
little ſeats in the garden?“ 


* By all means,” ſaid ſhe; and ordering 
the ſervant to remove them, ſhe ſuffered Sir 
William to lead her thither, and to place 
himſelf by her ſide. 


He opened the converſation by aſſur- 
ing her how much he was concerned 
for the illneſs of which ſhe complained : 
and ſhe, with the moſt lively chearful- 
neſs, aſſured him it was quite gone off; 


E's; adding, 
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adding, that his garden ſcheme had been 
of infinite ſervice to her. 


He bowed, and beheld her with looks 
of unutterable affection; but his heart 
was fo full, that he could not ſpeak, or 
rather was afraid to ſpeak on the only 
ſubject to which he moſt earneſtly wiſhed 
to make her attentive. 


She made the tea; but her being ſo 
employed did net hinder her from caſt- 
ing, every now and then, a tender glance 
at her lover. She wiſhed to make a far- 
ther apology for her diſconcerted beha- 
viour when he came that afternoon; 
but ſhe was totally at a loſs to know 
how to introduce it, At length, pre- 
ſenting a diſh of tea to him, the ſaid, 
with a languiſhing accent, You were 
© later than uſual, Sir William, this at- 
* ternoon.,? | 


* You flatter me, madam, extremely,” 
replicd he, in telling me fo, and I ſhall 
be particularly caretul not to be guilty 
that way again. 

As 
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As Mrs. Romney, juſt at that mo- 
ment, was diſturbed by a waſp, which 
had been for ſome time buzzing round 
her, ſhe roſe to drive him away with her 
handkerchief ; and Mrs. Beecher took 
that opportunity to ſay to Sir William, 
with a gentle ſigh, We are apt to com- 
plain of the abſence of thoſe whoſe 
company is very agreeable to us. 


Sir William ſtarted: he thought he 
heard her diſtinctly; but as he had 
never, in all the former hours of fond- 
neſs, been happy enough to hear ſuch 
charming ſounds, he was afraid to truſt 
his ears; he wiſhed therefore for a re- 
petition of them, that he might be ſure 
he was not miſtaken. Leaning there- 
tore forward, in the attitude of attention, 
with a longing look, and an impaſſion- 
ed air, * Madam), ſaid he——Confuſion 
inſtantly ſeized her; ſhe threw down her 
eyes, bluſhed, and was filent ; ſhe trem- 
bled, and loſt all preſence of mind, 
The tea-things would have been upon 
the ground, if Sir William had not al- 
liſted her, who ſaw, who pitied, though 

F 5 he 
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he could not gueſs at the cauſe of her 
confuſion. At the appearance of Mrs. 
Romney ſhe recovered ; but Sir Wil- 
ham, who became almoſt as confuſed as 
his Sophia, by reflecting on what he had 
heard, ſaid little during the remainder 
of the evening. 


When he returned home, thoſe en- 
chanting words, with her ſweet confu- 
ſion, and affecting glances, returned with 
double force to his imagination. A 
thouſand times did he repeat them; a 
thouſand times did he fancy that he 
heard them repeated by his Sophia. He 
felt a pleaſure to which his heart had 
been till then a ſtranger :- he ſcarcely 
knew to what he ſhould aſcribe it. 
He was afraid to flatter himſelf too 
much: the cruel diſappointment which 
he had once ſuffered, was freſh in his 
memory; and he dreaded another. Yet 
he could not refrain from perſuading 
himſelf, that ſhe beheld him with far 
different eyes. Her emotion at his ap- 
proach ; her ſeeming ſometimes to ſhun 
him, though with an air of reluctance; 

and 
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and the fears which to him ſhe appear- 
ed to be ſeized with, leſt Mrs. Romney , 
ſhould diſcover her feelings; were all 1 
ſtrong marks of ſenſibility, and ſerved 1 
to confirm his hopes. But why,” ſaid 
he to himſelf, «© ſhould: ſhe be afraid of 
my aunt, in whom ſhe places ſuch 
confidence, for whom ſhe has ſo ſincere | 
© a friendſhip, and whoſe departure ſhe 1 
«* ſeems to dread, except ſhe thinks that { 
my aunt will accuſe her of being too 18 
haſty in ſhewing an inclination to ano- if 
ther, ſo ſoon after the death of Beecher ? . 
et ſurely, if my lovely Sophia,“ con- 
tinued he, does really feel any ſenti- 
ments in my favour, ſurely there 
might ſome allowance be made to ſo 
conſtant a paſſion. But it is her ex- 
ceſſive delicacy, her amiable modeſty, 
which renders her a thouſand times 
more deſirable to me. Oh!'it I do 
but at laſt make an impreſſion on that 
valuable heart of hers, all, all that I 
have endured for her ſake will be 
triffing, will be nothing.” 
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Theſe chearing hopes for a while 
filled, him with delight. He then began 
to imagine that he had only battered 
himſelf that he was agreeable. to her, 
and that there was nothing ſo common 
as to. be miſtaken. in caſes of this kind: 
that her friendly reception, of him might 
only ariſe from a, remembrance of his 
paſt ſervices, and from a pity of that 
paſſion, which ſhe fill ſaw he retained 
tor her; from a deſire of returning the 
regard which, he ſhewed for her Firtle 
fon, ; out of friendſhip. to Mrs, Romney; 
or perhaps after all, from the natural 
benignity of her diſpoſition. But then,” 
faid he, would that ſweetneſs of tem- 
per throw her into ſo much, contuſion 
at the ſight of me? 


After having aſſigned. a variety of 
reaſons. for the behaviour of his Sophia, 
Sir William at laſt concluded, that it 
aroſe from a deſire to conceal the love 
which ſhe ſtill felt for Beecher. Tho- 
roughly poſſeſſed of this 1dea, he roſe 
diſquieted from his ſoliloquy; yet, as ſhe 
had been polite enough to appear deſirous 

of 
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of his company, he found himſelf dif- 
poſed to go very early. He did ſo: ſhe 
was alone, and received him with greater 
emotion than ever, but joy was the cauſe 
of it. She wiſhed to. thank him for com- 
ing ſo early, but was afraid. 


As his aunt was not there, he thought 
he would try to get an explanation of 
what ſhe had dropped the day. before. 
He advanced, took her hand, and was 
juſt going to ſpeak ; but finding that 
her hand trembled violently while he 
held it, he was. frightened ; {o. much did 
he dread her diſpleaſure, On, the en- 
trance of Mrs. Romney he quitted it. 


When they had drank their tea, they 
went to walk as uſual; the evening was 
uncommonly 1nviting, and falling into 
agreeable chat, they ſauntered ſo long, that 
Sophia, whoſe ſpirits were yet but ten- 
der, grew faint before her companions 
ſhewed any inclination to return. Sir 
William immediately ſaid, with the ut- 
moſt anxiety, * You are weary, I ſee, 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Beecher; let me fly home and or- 
der the chariot to meet you. 


No, Sir William,” replied ſhe, with 
a moſt obliging ſmile ; I had rather a 
* thouſand times walk: I will ſtop for 
a moment, and then I ſhall go on again 
very well.“ 


While ſne was making this reply, he 
employed his eyes to find a place on 
which ſhe might ſit down: ſeeing a 
ſtyle, the upper bar of which was 
broader than the reſt, he. perſuaded her 
to reſt herſelf upon it. He aſſiſted her 
in ſeating herſelf, and threw one of his 
arms round her waiſt, to keep her 
from falling, holding her hand with 
the other, By this means he was clofer 
to her than he had been ſince ſhe left 
Windſor. He felt her heart beat thro? 
her ſtays, but he was at a loſs to know 
whether the quick palpitation of it aroſe 
from pleaſure or from pain. Their eyes 
frequently met: in her's there was the 
moſt affecting languor; in his the moſt 
exquiſite tenderneſs: ſhe could not ſup- 

port 
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port his looks, and ſhe dared not truſt 


her own. After a ſhort ſitting, ſhe told 
him ſhe was ſufficiently reſted, and was 
ready to purſue her walk. He took 
her down, and ſhe yielded herſelf to his 
arms with a ſweet reluctance, which, as 
it diſcovered more modeſty than diſlike, 
increaſed the number of her beauties. 
He offered her his arm to lean upon, 
but ſhe was afraid to accept of it ; and 
thanking him with a ſmile that almoſt 
made him amends for her refuſal, took 
hold of her dear Mrs. Romney. 


A day or two after this agreeable 
ſtrole, the year of mourning for Beecher 
expired. Sophia told her friend that 
ſhe would devote that day to his me- 
mory in her own apartment. Mrs. 
Romney endeavoured to oppoſe this re- 
folution, by telling her that it would 
only revive her melancholy ideas; but 
as ſhe endeavoured in vain, ſhe ſaid ſhe 


would take that opportunity to dine 


with Sir William. Then you muſt 
« promiſe me, replied ſhe, to come back 
in the evening, or poſitively I cannot 
part with you.” 


This. 
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This viſit of his aunt's, and the oc- 
caſion of it, confirmed. the conjectures of 
Sir William, with regard to the affec- 
tion which Sophia, ftill retained. for 
Beecher's memory. And as ſhe was de- 
termined, if poſſible, to let him fee, with 
his own eyes, how well he was beloved, 
in order to reward his conſtancy, ſhe 
concealed, from him all her own ſur- 
miſes concerning the miſtreſs of his 
alfections. She had never communi- 
cated to him the injunctions which 
Beecher left her, when he was dying, to 
reward his love, becauſe ſhe thought 
that he well deſerved the pleaſure of in- 
ſpiring it himſelf; and ſhe really enjoyed 
Sophia's confuſion, becauſe ſne thought 
that ſhe could not, in her turn, ſuffer 
too much for Sir William. 


Ignorant of this ſcheme of his fond 
aunt's, Sir William peſtered her with 
queſtions about Sophia, relating to her 
ſentiments for Beecher and for him, to 
which ſhe artfully enough made an- 
fwers nothing to the purpoſe. He 

| preſſed 
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preſſed her very cloſely to tell him what 
Sophia thought of him. 


She replied, that ſhe was not able to 
dive into her ſentiments fo nicely, and 
that if he was ſo uncaſy about them, he 
had better make her a ſecond offer with- 
out heſitating about it. 


My dear Mrs. Romney,” ſaid he, 
with a deep ſigh, how exquiſitely you 
« diſtreſs me! You know too well, tho? 
* you pretend to be unacquainted with 
them, the delicate ſentiments of this 
lovely angel. You know too well 
the ſtrong affection which. ſhe fill, 
with. too much perſeverance for her 
own peace, retains for Beecher. Should 
I too haſtily preſs her to be mine, and 
ſhould ſhe refuſe me, I ſhall be loft 
for ever; or ſhould ſhe grant my re- 
queſt, and grant it with reluctance, I 
muſt {till be miſerable. I think I 
love her a thouſand times more than 
ever; but I am ſure I would not for 
a thouſand worlds poſſeſs her perſon 
unleſs I was at the ſame time the 

| « maſter 
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© maſter of her heart. Tis for her love, 
for that alone, that I languiſh; and 
one look of tenderneſs, though at ſuch 
a diſtance, that I could ſcarcely per- 
ceive it, would give me more exquiſite 
delight, than the having her for ages 
in my arms without it. 


* 


Fa „ 6 


Mrs. Romney, though ſhe admired 
Sir William's juſt way of thinking, ſtill 
kept her thoughts about Sophia to her- 
ſelf; and at his requeſt haſtened home 
in the evening. She was in her cham- 
ber, ſpiritleſs and dejected, and only juſt 
aſked after Sir William's health, who 
being determined, if poſſible, to obſerve 
his amiable Sophia with more than 
common attention, came at the uſual 
hour. 


As the evening proved wet, unfa- 
vourable therefore for an evening walk, 
Sir William carried a book with him, 
in order to amuſe her: he mention- 
ed it, and ſhe told him that it always 
gave her particular pleaſure to hear 
him read, wiſhing only that he would 
give 
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give her leave to work in the mean 
while, as ſhe had ſomething to finiſh for 
her little boy. Sir William made her 
a compliment upon her induſtry, and ſhe 
ſat down to her needle. 


As ſhe had obſerved, on his firſt 
coming in, that his glances were more 
tender, and much more penetrating than 
uſual ; ſhe could not tell how to diſpoſe 
of her own eyes ſo properly, during the 
attention which his eloquent manner of 
reading commanded, when ſhe had ſo 
good an excule, as on her needle; and 
ſhe had ſufficieat occaſion for this pre- 
tence to hide the different changes ſhe 
underwent. The little volume which 
Sir William choſe for his purpoſe, con- 
tained poems on ſeveral ſubjects, among 
which the paſſion of love was touched 
with the greateſt ſpirit, pathos, and ele- 
gance. She was ſcarce able to conceal 
the ſenſations which ſhe felt, at the ex- 
preſſive looks and emphatic tones of 
her lover, judictoutly varicd to convey 
th: tenderneſs of the ſeat ments more 
forcibly to her heart. She was charm- 
ed; 
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ed; ſhe appeared to be ſo. When he 
had finiſned the ode, (it was one of 
Akenſide's) with a look which applied 
every thing he had been reading to her; 
ſhe thanked him for the infinite plea- 
ſure he had given to her; a pleaſure, ſhe 
told him (her eyes ſparkling with ſatis- 
faction, and thereby convincing him 
more than a thouſand words could have 
done, that ſhe was ſincere) of which ſhe 
had never been ſenſible before. She 
then looked down upon her work and 
bluſhed, fearing that ſhe had ſaid too 
much, 


Sir William, tranſported with this 
little ſpeech of her's, and the bluſh with 
which it was accompanied, aſſured her 
that he was never ſo happy as when 
he was in any ſhape contributing to af- 
ford her entertainment. As he fat cloſe 
by her, he continued looking at her, 
while her head was on her work. Not 
imagining he was ſo employed, ſhe raiſed 
her eyes, juſt to ſteal a glance at him, 
and ſaw his, at that inſtant, directed at 
tier with ſo paſſionate an air, that their 
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beams Were not to be endured, after ſhe 
had been fo much affected by his read- 
ing. Her whole perſon was in the moſt 
violent agitation; ſhe coloured ; ſhe 
trembled; ſhe was confuſed : her work 
dropped from her hands, and fell to the 
floor. Sir William took it up with one 
hand, and with the other taking hold of 
her's, which was now diſengaged, he 
preſſed it gently to his boſom, keeping 
his eyes ſtill fixed on her, in ſuch a 
manner, that he ſeemed to be reſolved 
to penetrate into her very ſoul. 


She now grew extremely agitated and 
confuſed; ſhe could ſcarce endure the 
embarraſſed ſituation ſhe was in, yet 
could not well get away without ap- 
pearing to be diſguſted at what reall 
had given her the higheſt delight : and 
if ſhe had been ever ſo willing to with- 
draw from his preſence, ſhe had no 
longer any power to remove herſelf. 
Luckily at this critical juncture, a ſer- 
vant coming to inform her ſupper was 
ready, relieved her from her painful 
; | ſituation, 
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ſituation, painful from the exceſs of 
pleaſure. 


Sir William, though he was not yet 
willing to flatter himſelf with theſe ap- 
pearances, was far from being diſpleaſ- 
ed; far, however, from imagining him- 
ſelf to be ſo happy as he had reaſon to 
be. She treated him, during the re- 
mainder of the evening, with ſuch a- 
perpetual flow of good humour, and was 
ſo very officious while they ſupped, to 
help him to every thing ſhe fancied he 
might like, and ſmiled with ſo much 
complacency at every thing he ſaid, that 
he grew more lively and joyous than 
ſhe had ever ſeen him before : and as 
by being ſo, he appeared to greater ad- 
vantage than uſual, ſhe received an ad- 
ditional pleaſure in his company. 


It was late, before they expected it to 
be ſo Sir William, taking out his 
watch, found that he had out-ſtaid his 
uſual time by an hour; he ſtarted up, 
and looking at his Sophia with eyes, 
which, though they ſparkled with plea- 

ſure, 
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ſure, ſeemed at the {:me time to ſollicit 
for pardon. I am afraid, Mrs. Beecher,” 
AA he, that I have oreatly treſpaſſed 

upon your patience to night, and in- 
« ſtead of aſking your forgiveneſs, I am 
going to ir creaſe my fault, by laying 
* the blame entirely on yourſelt, that is, 
* by declaring, madam, that I never yet 
* ſaw you in ſuch an agreeable hu- 
* mour.' 


Sophia bluſhed and ſmiled : this little 
ſally of gallantry tranſported her; ſhe 
replied by ſaying, that if he really was 
ſincere in his compliment to her, ſhe 
could, ſhe believed, return it with equal 
ſincerity, by aſſuring him that if ſhe 
herſelf had been more than commonly 
chearful, her good ſpirits had been 
owing to the pains which he took to 
amuſe her. Be bowed reſpectfully, and 
ſtepped into his chariot. 


As ſoon as he was gone, Sophia, with 
her little heart full of love and glad- 
neſs, talked of him ſo much, and in tuck 
a manner to Mrs. Romney, that that 

Vol. III. G worthy 
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worthy lady had the utmoſt difficulty to 
keep herſelf from laughing out; but 
thinking that as ſince Sophia's inclina- 
tion for Sir William, ſhe had obſerved 
a little ſhyneſs in her, for fear ſhe ſhould 
diſcover it, ſhe looked as ſerious as ſhe 
could. 


122 


On the next morning Belmont called 
on Sir William, in his way down to his 
houſe in the country. As 1t was pretty 
early, Sir William was not dreſſed. 
Belmont made an exclamation at ſeeing 
him in his diſhabille, and aſked him what 
he did there loitering, unprepared to vi— 
ſit the charming Mrs. Beecher. 


© I thought, my friend,” ſaid Bel- 
mont, to have wiſhed you joy ere 
* now. I am afraid you are dilatory. 
© What, can't ſhe get over the Joſs of 
her huſband ? I never, indeed, faw 
Mr. Beecher; but faith, Sir William, 
] think few women have ever been 
© able to reſiſt thee; thou art a danger- 
© ous fellow in their eyes,” 


* 
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The women you think of,” replied 
ir William, are of a turn ſo very 
different from my Sophia, that if ſhe 
had the moſt diſtant reſemblance of 
« them, I ſhould avoid her with the ut- 


© moſt averſion, and not follow her as 


* I now do, with the higheſt delight, 
Oh! Belmont, ſhe is quite angelic ; 
© every moment I behold her, I behold 
* new beauties in her. Tis not to be 
* imagtned what enchantment dwells 
© about her. And though I am with 
her for hours, and though I ſome- 
times flatter myſelf that ſhe looks 
* kindly on me, I have not courage to 
© learn my fate from her lovely lips, 
So fearful am I leſt ſtill, from a point 
of honour, from pure compaſſion, ſhe 
© ſhould yield to my wiſhes, that I am 


half diſtracted with doubts and ap- 
prehenſions.' 


Come, come,” ſaid Belmont ſmiling, 
make haſte and dreſs ; let me go with 
you to lee her, and I will ſoon tell 


you whc<ther ſhe feels love or pity for 
you. 
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Not for the world,” ſaid Sir Wil— 
lam briſkly. * Beſides, you thought, 
* you know, that ſhe loved me when 
you ſaw her at Mount Acres, and yet 
« you was miſtaken, You ſce, therefore 
«© that, with all your penetration, you may 
« be eaſily deceived. And as I dare 
© not truſt my ſenſes, and am reſolved 
© not to run the hazard of loſing the 
« bleſſing I at preſent enjoy in her 
< moſt eſtimable friendſhip, I muſt 
© learn to be content with that,” 


O rare platonics!* cried Belmont 
laughing, I would give half my eſtate. 
to have ſuch a friendſhip with fo deli- 
cious a woman Well good morning 
— but harkee, continued he, return- 
ing, harkee, Sir William, if you can 
make nothing of her, let me try—O 
G-d! what would I give for ſuch a 
divine friend ? — but remember — I 


muſt poſitively hear her ſing. Adieu. 


— l.! Mm SS 


Sir William, ſoon after Belmont left 
him, receiving ſome very fine veniſon 
from Mcu.it Acres, fent it to his ami- 
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able Mrs. Beecher. She was juſt going 
| to return her thanks for it; but, on re- 
Collection, thought that it would be 
& more polite to invite him to dinner, 
HShe flew into Mrs. Romney's apartment. 
My dear friend, faid ſhe, Sir William 
© is always ſo extremely obliging, ſhan't 
© ] ſend to invite him to partake of his 
elegant preſent? His meals muſt be 
very lonely, as he is ſo good as to 
© indulge me with your company.' 


Ay, my dear,” ſaid Mrs. Romney, 
who ſaw the hurry of her ſpirits ſhe was 
: in, do. 


I will write, I think,” replied ſhe, 
and then.—No, a meſſage will do; 
John is very exact. Yet I think, my 


dear Mrs. Romney, that it will be 
© handſomer to write, leſt John ſhould 

. make any miſtake. 
e She could not determine what to do 
— ſhe ſat down to write—ſhe knew not 
| what to ſay—ſhe roſe up again—ſhe was 


i  ure{vlute—ſhe wrote a card and tremb- 
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led —it was blotted—ſhe fretted, tore 
it, wrote another, and cried. Sure, 
* my Gear friend, I am grown quite 
© aukward,” 


Though there. was nothing particular 
in the card which Sophia ſent to Sir 
William, he was tranſported at the read- 
ing of it. He almoit devoured it, and 
fiew to prepare for an interview with 
his adorable Sophia, who on this day 
left off her mourning, and had taken 
care to dreſs herſelf in pale purple rib- 
bons, becauſe he had told her formerly 
that they became her complexion. Her 
gcwn was a bright ſtraw colour, her 
linen extremely elegant, 


When he entered the room, a lovely 
bluſh overſpread her face, and he never 
thought her ſo handſome, She thanked 
him for his preſent, and he launched out 
on the honour ſhe did him by her in- 
vitation, in the moſt enraptured expreſ- 
fions. With a bewitching ſmile, and a 
little tremor in her voice, ſhe told him 
that ſhe was exceſſively glad it was in 


her 
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her power to give him the leaſt pleaſure, 
in return for the many proofs which 
ſhe already had received, and was ſtill 
receiving, of his friendſhip. 


By the beginning of her ſpeech he 
was animated to frame a warmer anſwer 
to it than he had ever hicherto made; 
but the cool word which concluded it, 
checked lim. It confirmed the opinion 
he had all along entertained, and con- 
vinced him that friendſhip, and nothing 
more, had regulated her late behaviour 
to him, and was the true ſource of her 
uncommon civility. It made him ſigh, 
however; for though he allowed it to 
proceed entirely from friendſhip, he 
could have almoſt parted with his life, 


to have attributed it to a ſofter paſſion. 


The reverie into which this poor word 
had thrown him, as it prevented him 
from anſwering Sophia, perplexed her. 
She had flattered herſelf, that if he really 
ſtill ioved her, he would have taken ad- 
vantage of thoſe little marks of ſatisfac- 
tion which ſhe was continually ſhewing 
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him; and which, ſhe 1magined, would 
have been ſufficient to aſſure him of the 
pleaſure ſhe received in his company, 
and to make him diſcover his ſentiments 
to her. She looked abaſhed, ſerious, 


-ATdiſconcerted, 


When Mrs. Romaey came into the 
room, the found neither of the lovers in 
a very converſible humour. Their 
minds, indeed, were too much agitated 
to let them either talk or cat. She look- 
ed at them with a kind of ſurpriſe, and 
eſked them ſeparately, if they were not 
well. 


Sir William, alarmed at this queſtion, 
ſtarted, He fixed his eyes tenderly on 
Sophia at the delivery of it; and ſhe, 
{till more diſturbed, for fear any thing 
ſhould have indiſpoſed him, as he was 
ſo ſerious, became uneaſy, and repeated 
NIrs. Romney's queſtion after her, in 
the ſofteſt accents, having obſerved that 
he had ſcarce taſted a bit at dinner. He 
anſwered that he was well, but in fo ir— 
reſolute a tone, that ſhe did not believe 

him. 
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him. Her fears therefore increaſed, and 
deprived her of all appetite. 


Mrs Romney, who no otherwiſe en- 
joyed their perplexity than as ſhe thought 
it preſaged a near approach to their 
mutual happineſs, ſmiled at them, and 
was the only one who received any kind 
of ſatisfaction fron the veniſon. 


After dinner the ſervant brought in 
little Edward. Mrs. Beecher uſually 
had him with her while his nurſe dined, 
and had not that day forbid his coming. 
Sir William took him in his arms; and 
after he had played with him for ſome 
time, delivered him to his mother, 
who ſeemed deſirous of playing with 
him in her turn, as ſhe was exceſſively 
fond of him. Edward. immediately 
clung round his mother's neck, and ſhe 
preſſing his face cloſe to hers, gave him. 
a thouſand fond kiſſes. Sir William 
obſerving theſe endearments, eagerly 
caught the child in his arms again, and 
devoured the litt e innocent's check from 
which his lovely Sophia had juſt taken 

G5 her 
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her lips. She, engroſſed by the plea- 
ſure which ſhe received in beholding 
her ſweet boy, overlooked this paſſionate 
action of Sir William's; but thinking it 
time to return her ſon to his nurie, took 
the child from his arms, and carricd 
him out of the room. 


The ſuddenneſs of Sophia's departure 
with her fon, made Sir William appre- 
henſive that his involuntary rapture had 
offended her, and he again became pen- 
five and perplexed. Mrs. Romney, 
when the returned, told Sir William, to 
enliven him a little, that he had never, 
ſhe believed, tried the harpſichord. 
Upon which Sophia ſaid it would give 
her great pleaſure to hear him play. 
He wanted no farther inducement, tho' 
be was never leſs muſically inclined. 
But as all her ſlighteſt wiſhes were ever 
immediately complied with, he endea- 
voured to oblige her. She ſtood behind 
his chair, and expreſſed ſo much ſatis- 
faction at his performance, that it raiſed 
his before drooping ſpirits, and he at 
laſt aſſumed courage enough to aſk her 


do 
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to ſing; once more ſhe would try, ſhe 
ſaid, but was afraid ſhe ſhould make 
nothing of it; and ſhe was, indeed, ſo 
violently agitated, that ſhe made ſeveral 
attempts before ſhe could ſwell a note; 
and when ſhe had recovered herſelf a 
little, ſung in ſo timid a manner, with 
ſo tremulous a voice, that he, recollec- 
ting at the ſame time former ſituations, 
was almolt too much affected to accom- 
pany her properly. She was quite 
aſhamed, and ſhocked to fail, as the 
thought ſhe did, in pleaſing him whom 
the had been uſed to charm, and made, 
with an amiable. diffidence, a number 
of apologies for performing fo ill, auur- 
ing him, that if it would {ti}] give him 
pleaſure to hear her, ſhe would practiſe 
ofrener, and recover her voice. 


Sir William, almoſt over-come before 
with the alteration in her voice, which 
he entirely imputed to the illneſs ſhe 
had had, and the preſent dejedtion of 
her ſpirits, though the ſoftneſs and 
{weetnels of 1t had ſtill charms to throw 
him into ecſtaſies of delight, was again 
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totally loſt in joy, at this obliging pro- 
miſe. Catching hold of her hand, ſcarce 
knowing what he did, he kiſſed it with 
tranſport, and cried, Oh heavens! do 
you then doubt me {ti]I?* adding he was 
as much ſtruck with the melody of her 
voice, and the taſte in her manner, as 
ever. This was happineſs unexpected 
by Sophia; ſhe bluſhed ; ſhe trembled ; 
ſhe did not know whether ſhe ought to 
withdraw her hand, or to let him keep 
t. By the confuſion ſhe was in, and 
delicate uncertainty, he had a moſt de- 
ftirable opportunity to detain it much 
longer than he would otherwiſe have 
done. 


This little incident ſerved to bring 
them into better hopes of each other; 
and they ſpert the reſt of the evening 
in a kind of ſilent felicity, which dit- 
covered itſelf only now and then in 
their eyes; but the eloquence of their 
eyes wanted no aſſiſtance with their 
tongues, to render it more expreſſive. 


When 
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When Sir William returned home 
that evening, he thought of nothing ſo 
much as how to make an excule for 
going again the next morning. He 


could not bear the thoughts of ſtaying ; 


from her till the afternoon, and he had 
not been invited again to dine, 


After having formed and rejected a 
thouland ſchemes, he was determined 
to go earlier than he did before in the 
morning; and, if he was not aſked to 
ſtay, to retire till the afternoon. When 
he arrived, Sophia, who had not reſted 
very well any more than her lover, and 
who had riſen carly to practiſe at her 
harpſichord, at which ſhe had been 
above two hours, was in the garden 
with Mrs. Romney, for whom ſhe had 
been making a large noſegay, to put in 
her room. 


Sir William ran to look for her, and 
tound her fitting alone on one of the 
ſhady ſeats, in her morning drefs, which 
was inexpreſſibly neat and elegant; her 
boſom was adorned with ſome very 


beautiful 
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beautiful India pinks. She looked ſur- 
prized at ſeeing him ſo early, but ſhe 
looked alfo extremely well pleaſed with 
his preſence. He ſat down by her, and 
after he had for ſome time gazed on her 
with admiration : © I am afraid, ſaid he, 
Mrs Beecher, that I am too early a 
* viſitor,” He was at a lots how to pro- 
ceed, but beheld her with eyes. in 
which the moſt ardent love, together 
with a fearfulneſs of offending by hav- 
ing ſaid too much, were plainly diſco— 
verable. She, whoſe eyes till then had 
been caſt down, raiſed them to look on 
him with an encouraging ſmile, and told 
him that ſhe was always extremely glad 
to ſee him; and that ſhe hoped he would 
do her and Mrs Romney the pleaſure 
of dining with them. © *Tis a little 
hard upon you, Sir William,” added 
ſhe, with a bewitching accent, * to de- 
* prive you for ſo long a time, of the 
© company of my dear and , amiable 
friend, but I am afraid I ſhall never 
* know how to part with her; and! 


Here 
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Here ſhe was interrupted by doctor 
Wiſe, who had not been at Roſe-Hill 
ſince the afternoon in which he ſo much 
alarmed Sir William, and called early, 
in order to be there before he came. 
As the ſervants had told him that their 
miſtreſs was in the garden, he went down 
into it, without any ceremony, and 
found the lovely Mrs. Beecher, fitting 
in the manner above deſcribed, with Sir 
William hanging over her, as if he was 
admiring the flowers in her boſom, tho? 
in reality his eyes, his thoughts, were 
totally engaged by her perſon. One of 
his arms, refed on the back of the 
bench behind her; and upon her be- 
ginning to ſmile ſweetly on him, and 
ſpeak with extreme kindneſs, he took 
one of her hands, which he held in his. 
In this tender fituation they were when 
the doctor approached. Sir William 
looked ſerious; Sophia, bluſhing, with- 
drew her nand. 


Dr. Wiſe, after he had ſaluted Sir 
William, {aid to Mrs. Beecher, *« I took 
* the liberty you are fo good to allow 
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beautiful India pinks. She looked ſur- 
prized at ſeeing him ſo early, but ſhe 
looked alfo extremely well pleaſed with 
his preſence. He ſat down by her, and 
after he had for lome time gazed on her 
with admiration : © I am afraid, ſaid he, 
Mrs Beecher, that I am too early a 
* viſor,” He was at a loſs how to pro- 
ceed, but beheld her with eyes in 
which the moſt ardent love, together 
m_ a fearfulneſs of offending by hav - 

ing ſaid too much, were plainly diſco— 
verable. She, whoſe eyes till then had 
been caſt down, raiſed them to look on 
him with an encouraging ſmile, and told 
him that ſhe was always extremely glad 
to ſee him; and that ſhe hoped he would 
do her and Mrs Romney the pleaſure 
of dining with them. © *Tis a little 
hard upon you, Sir William,“ added 
ſhe, with a bewitching accent, to de- 
« prive you for ſo long a time, of the 
company of my dear and amiable 
friend, but J am afraid I ſhall never 
* know how to part with her; and'—— 
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Here ſhe was interrupted by doctor 
Wiſe, who had not been at Roſe-Hill 
fince the afternoon in which he ſo much 
alarmed Sir William, and called early, 
in order to be there before he came. 
As the ſervants had told him that their 
miſtreſs was in the garden, he went down 
into it, without any ccremony, and 
found the lovely Mrs. Beecher, litting 
in the manner above delcribed, with Sir 
William hanging over her, as if he was 
admiring the flowers in her boſom, tho? 
In reality his eyes, his thoughts, were 
totally engaged by her perſon. One of 
his arms, reſted on the back of the 
bench behind her; and upon her be- 
ginning to ſmile ſweetly on him, and 
ſpeak with extreme kindneſs, he took 
one of her hands, which he held in his. 
In this tender fituation they were when 
the doctor approached. Sir William 
looked ſerious; Sophia, bluſhing, with- 
drew her nand. 


De. Wie, after he had ſaluted Sir 
William, ſaid to Mrs. Beecher, * I took 
the liberty you are fo good to allow 
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me, madam, of now and then calling, 
to enquire after your health. Though 
really my viſit is not at all neceſſary 
« at preſent; for ſince I have had the 
* pleaſure of knowing you, I never, I 
* think, ſaw you look ſo well.” 


Tes,“ rephed Sir William, his eyes 
ſparkling with pleaſure, at the glowing 
beauties of his Sophia, caſting a look 
at the ſame time at the doctor, to ler 
him know that his abſence was more 
deſirable than his company, Mrs. 
« Beecher, I hope, ſtands in no farther 
* need of a phyſician. at preſent.” 


* I am very glad ſhe does not, Sir 
« Wilham,” ſaid the doctor, with an arch 
{mile, I had much rather viſit this 
lady in a friendly, than in a medical 
capacity. 


Sir William wiſhed to tell him that 
there was no occaſion either for his 
friendſhip or his phyſic, but not Kknow- 
ing how Sophia might be affected with 

thav 
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that freedom, he, out of reſpect to her, 
did violence to bbs inclination. 


Mrs. Romney joining them, entered 
into chat with the doctor while he ſtaid; 
and ſoon after he left them, Sophia went 
up to dreſs for the day, leaving Sir Wil- 
ham in the garden till her return. 


She was ſcarce a minute in changing 
her things; love gave alacrity to all her 
actions, and ſhe was with him again 
long before he expected her. As ſhe 


told him that ſhe had been practiſing 


her mulic that morning, he aſked her, 
after dinner, to ſing: ſhe complied im- 
mediately, and though her voice had not 
yet recovered all its ſtrength, ſhe ſung 
with exquiſite ſweetneſs, execution, and 
eale. 


Sir William hung over her enamour- 
ed; he was all ear, all tranſport and de- 
light. Their tea interrupted them. He 
pfaced himſelf next to his Sophia, and 
diſcovered every moment freſh ſigns of 


love, and ſtronger marks of admiration. 
She 
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She now began to think that he till 
was as fond of her as ever. This thought 
animated her to a high degree, and gave 
an unuſual flow to her ſpirits. Stoop- 
ing forward to reach ſomething whicl! 
ſhe wanted, the little picture which he 
always wore about his neck, ghiitc;:cd 
upon the boſom of his fhirt. She fav 
it directly; ſhe ſaw it was the portrait 
of a woman, but as it returned to Hits 
place, when he reſumed his former at- 
titude, ſhe could make no diſcovery of 
the perſon repreſented. She had, houv- 

ever, but ſeen too much: ſhe changed 
colour; roſe up in a hurry, and went 
into the garden to conceal her confuſron; 
though ſhe hard ly knew whither ſhe was 
going. A fight fo unexpected, and 
which filled her with a thouland appre- 
henſions, was too terrible to be ſup— 
ported by her with unconcern. She was 
ſure that ſhe had never ſat for any pic- 
ture, but the full length one, which Sir 
William had preſented to Mrs Rom— 
ney ; and therefore ſhe concluded that 
it was the portrait of another woman, 
with whom he had fallen in love during 


her 
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her marriage with Beecher; and to this 
new paſſion ſhe, conſequently, attributed 
the backwardneſs he diſcovered to revive 
a declaration of his love to her. She 
imputed every little appearance of gal- 
lantry in his carriage to her, to a na- 
tural propenſity in him to that Kind of 
behaviour to women 1n genen al, and con- 


jectured, that from perceiving her love 


for him, which ſhe had for me time 


been unable to hide, he had, out of 


mere gallantry, or perhaps pity, aſſumed 
a conduct proper tor the occaſion. 


Theſe tormenting thoughts, juſt when 
her paſſion for him was arrived at its 


height, juſt when ſhe flattered herſelf 


that it would be amply returned, abſo- 
lutely diſtracted her. She was not able 
to bear ſo cruel a diſappointment : ſhe 


fat down, almoſt without knowing it, 


on the very ſeat on which ſhe had been 
lo happy with him in the morning, and 
gave a full vent to her ſighs and tears. 


Sir William, who was entirely ignor— 
ant of being the cauſe of her abrupt de- 
parture, 
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parture, began to grow extremely an- 
xious, when he found that ſhe did not 
return. I am very much afraid, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, that Mrs. Beecher is 
taken ſuddenly ill.“ With theſe words 
to his aunt, he immediately went in 
{carch of her. 


He ſaw her as he came down the 
Walk, ſitting with her face covered by 
her handkerchief; and redoubling h1s 
pace, as he was on the rack of impa- 
tience, ſhe lifted up her head at hear- 
ing lomebody advance, and at the fight 
of him roſe : ſhe was hurrying into ano- 
ther walk, that ſhe might, if poſſible, 
avoid him; but whether her inclination, 
os her ſtrength refuſed to carry her, ſhe 
made not hafte enough. He came up 
to her before ſhe was got far from the 
bench, and taking hold of her hand, 
aſked with the tendereſt air and moſt 
plaintive voice, the caule of her diſorder, 
expreſſing at the ſame time, the extreme 
qiſquietude which it gave him, She 
drew back her hand in a hurrz, in a 
manner ſhe had never done, even at 

their 
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their very firſt acquaintance, and giving 
him a look which, ſhe intended, thould 
have diſcovered anger, tho? it really diſco- 
vered nothing but vexation, faid, with a 
faultering and hardly intelligible accent, 
that ſhe was very ill, and deſired him to 
leave her. 


Good G-d, cried he,“ alarmed and 
terrified, am I ſo unhappy as to ſee you 
again ill, juſt at the very moment that 
I had the greateſt hopes of your reco- 
very, your perfect recovery! What 
is the occaſion of this ſudden diſorder?” 
continued he, endeavouring to take her 
hand again, and preſſing her to fit 
down on the bench. Stay one mo- 
ment here, to reſt yourſelt, my dear 
Mrs. Beecher* He was going to ſub— 
ſtitute the beloved name of Sophia in 
its place, but fearful of being ſo free, 
checked himſelf when he had pronounc- 


ed the firſt ſyllable of it. 


This kind behaviour of Sir William's 
redoubled all her tenderneſs, and multüi— 
plied ker griets. She ſtrove to conquer 

a Weak- 
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a weakneis for which ſhe deſpiſed her- 
ſelf, and almoſt ſnatching her hand from 
him, and ſummoning all her fortitude, 
darted a look of ſo much indifference at 
him, that 1t nearly rivetted him to the 
earth. She then made the beſt of her 
way to the houſe, went up ſtairs, and 
ſhut herſelf in her own apartment. 


Sir William, quite thunder-ſtruck at 
her behaviour, the meaning of which he 
could not comprehend, returned allo to 
the houſe, with an addition to his vexa- 
tion, from his 1gnorance of the caule of 
it; though, as he walked along, he could 
not help aſſigning various reaſons tor this 
amazing and momentary alteration in 
her. At firſt he imagined that he had 
inadvertently ſaid or done ſomething to 
offend her; but as he could not recollect 
any thing, and as ſhe had but juſt betore 
received all his little tender offictouſneſs 
with ſo much apparent ſatisfaction, he 
concluded that ſomething particular had, 
at that inſtant, happened to revive the 
memory of Beecher, as nothing but the 
ſtill moſt extravagant fondneſs for his 

| memory 
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memory could, he thought, affect her in 
that manner. 


When he came into the parlour, pale. 
frightened, and dejected, Mrs. Romney 
immediately aſked him what was the 
matter wich him, and where Mrs. Beecher 
was ? 


I hoped to have ſound her here,” 
ſaic he, with ne moſt melancholy voice. 
She is in the grvaccit trouble at ſome- 
thing, and flew from me, in ſpite of 
Hall my endeavours to detain her only 


* for a moment: have you not ſeen 
her?“ 


— 


* 


* No, replied Mrs. Romney, I 
thought that you were together, and 
did not want my company.” 


I thougnut ſo too,” ſaid he, throwing 
himſelf into a chair; but all theſe flat- 
« tering expectations are over: yet, for 
« heaven's ſake, madam, o and ee 
* where lhe is; ſhe is miſerable, and I 
* cannot bear to think of her being to.” 
Mrs, 
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Mrs. Romney then went up to the 
door of Sophia's apartment, and found 
it faſtened. It never had been fo be- 
fore, and ſhe ſtarted at the oppoſition 
ſhe met with. She knocked—* Who 
is there ?? ſaid Sophia, with a voice 
icarcely intelligible. 


' Mrs. Romney begged her to open 
the door, nay, inſiſted upon it; and 
thinking to gain her point by telling 
how anxiouſly alarmed Sir William was 
on her account, the replied, I am not 
« well, and wiſh to take a little reſt; 
I cannot come down again this even- 
ing.“ 


With this anſwer, for ſhe could extort 
no other, Mrs. Romney returned to Sir 
William, almoſt as much diſconcerted 
as himſelf. When he found that ſhe, for 
whom his Sophia had ever had fo great 
a friendſhip, with whom ſhe had that 
very day declared that ſhe did not know 
how to part, whom ſhe had always truft- 
ed with all her ſecrets; when he found 
that ſhe, his dear aunt, her dear friend. 

had 
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had been ſhut out, he was almoſt diſ- 
tracted with deſpair. 


* 


Good heaven! ſaid he, to be ſo ſud- 
denly, at one blow, caſt dowa, juſt 


when I thought myſelf at the ſummit 


of happinels !? 


Why really, ſaid Mrs. Romney, I 
for ſome time imagined from Mrs. 
Beecher's behaviour, that ſhe was be- 
come as ſenſible of your love, as you 
can wiſh her to be.“ 


I began to flatter myſelf that ſhe 


* was ſo too, faid he; and fo fluſhed 


was I with theſe fond hopes, that I 
only waited for a favourable opportu- 
nity to aſk her permiſſion. Nay, I 
even thought that I had gained that 
this morning, when Dr. Wile, in an 
unlucky moment, arrived. Surely, 


ſurely—ſhe cannot feel any thing for 
him?” 


No, I dare ſay ſhe does not,” ſaid 


Mrs. Romney; he has not been here 
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fince the afternoon in which you met 
him, and then his ſtay was very ſhort; 
nor has ſhe ever diſcovered more 
regard for him, than any-body would 
ſhow for a phyſician of whoſe honeſty 
and abilities they had an high 
opinion.“ 


What can I have {aid or done then?“ 


cried Sir William; I never was fo 


o 


. 


+ 


* 


C 


* 


* 


nappy with her as on this day. She 
received me, as I thought, with her 
"neo eyes full of joy; and when 1 
ade an excule for returning again ſo 
early, ſhe ſaid a thouſand kind things: 
ſhe ſcarce beſtowed any time upon the 
alteration in her dreſs; ſhe ſeemcd to 
fly to me again with pleaſure ; and 
hen I, unable to prevent my eagcr 
eyes from wandering over her whole 
perſon, her charming perſon, to ſpare 
her bluſhes, pretended to oblerve that 
ſhe had, in changing her gown, part- 
ed with her nolegay' ſhe ſmiled, and 
aſked me to gather her another, of the 
flowers which I liked beſt to ſee her 
wear. Tranſported with this ſweet 
« privilege 
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« privilege of contributing to adora her, 
I ran and plucked jaſmines, which 


© to her own elegant neatneſs: and ſhe 
ſuffered me to place them among her 
ribbons, as I ſat leaning over her. 
Think, my dear aunt, 1magine what 
« rapture I felt in being ſo employed. 
| was almoſt delirious with joy, and 
had I not been too ſtrongly affected 
by thoſe marks of her eſtzem, I had 
then opened my heart to her. Would 
to heaven I had! And what wou'd 
havs been the conte: quence,” added he, 
with a deep ligh, but to be a Zain re— 
* jected, throwa from all hope 3 of ha p- 
pineſs into the very depth of miſery ? 
| was eaſy while I enjoyed her friend- 
ſhip, ber company, her charmiag con- 
veriation; bar to be torn from all at 
once in a_ moment, and to receive 
marks of the mott cutting indiiterence 


* 


* - 1 * 


* 


* 


perhaps undeſignedly dilpleaſed her. 


* 


Fi 


her reſentment to me. No, fo vile 
Fl 2 paſſion 


bore, | thought a happy reſemblance 


—it is too much totupport—But go ap 
to her again, my dear aunt, you have 


But then ſhe would not have ſhern. 
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*,paſſion never could have entered fo 
© ſweet a bolom. Oh! go up, go up. 


Mrs. Romney went up. Sophia, 
hearing her through the door, begged 
her to let her take ſome reſt, and told 
her ſhe would ſpeak to her in the morn- 


Ing. 


As this was all ſhe would ſay to her, 
and the evening began to advance, Mrs. 
Romney, who was really quite at a lots 
to account for ſo ſudden, to ſtrange an 
alteration in Sophia, and very unhappy 
in ſeeing the wretched condition of Sir 
William, fancied that ſomething which 
had paſſed between them, when they 
were together, might have occaſioned 
the change ſhe obſerved in her, and per- 
ſuaded Sir William to go home. Per- 
* haps, faid ſhe, Mrs. Beecher may be 
more explicit with me in your ab- 
« ſence. I cannot, till I have ſcen her, 
and talked with her, give up the 
idea I have for ſome time entertained, 
that you are more dear to her than ſhe 
is willing to own.“ 


5: YT WT. 


© Good 
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Good heavens, madam,” ſaid Sir 
William, why will you too contribute 
to feed me with hopes, falſe, falſe 
hopes? Oh G-d! could I but ra- 
* tionally hope; were it poſſible at laſt 
* to move her heart,* cried Wy all wild 
with the bare thoughts of it; what 


* would I not give: ? what Rr, I not 
« {ſuffer 7? 


Weil, my dear Sir Williain,' re- 
Pied Mrs. Romney, * try to compoie 
* youriclf, and encourage, as little 
you can, either hopes or tears. For 
this one night truſt your Sophia to 
me; go home, make yourlcit ealy, 
and come again to-morrow morning. 


* My Sophia, cried he, Oh! would 
© to heaven ſhe was but ſo! As to 
making myſelf eaſy, that is impoſſible: 
I will go home, if you think it beſt, 
though I know not how to quit a place 
* which contains all that I deem moſt 
precious. I go, madam, but my ſoul 
ſtill hovers round this cruel angel : ſhe 
is cruel now, you think ſo yourſelf; 

3 but 
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but yet J will rot ſtir, if you do rot 
promite 10 ſee ber before you fleep 
She promiſed him, and he threw himiclt 
into his chariot. 


As ſoon as Sophia heard the carriage 
driven trom the door, though the ſound 
of it made her heart die within her 
ſhe rang her bell, and ordered her ſer— 
vant to tell Mrs, Romney that ſut mould 
be clad to ice her. 


Mrs. Romney, with pleaſure, obey: d 
the ſummons, She found her pale, 
with ſwelled eyes; fo long had the been 
crying. Sophia, though ſhe had defir- 
ed to fee that amiable lady, was very 
much aſhamed to lock at her; but 
could not bring herſelf to diſguiſe 55 
ſen ſations from fo beloved a frier d, who 
had been uſed to know every ſecret of 
her heart. Beſides, ſhe thought that 
ſhe had reaſcn to complain a little of 
Sir William's treating her with un- 
meaning gallantry; and to vhom could 
ſne, with more propriety complain, than 
to her dear Mrs. Romney? 

Ven 


) 
/ 
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When Mrs. Romney aſked - her how 
ſne did, and what could have put her 
into this ſtrange diſorder: I am far 
* trom well, replied the, but my mind 
is more indiſpoſed than my body.“ 


She ſtopped here; the longed to ſpeak 
avout Sir William, but knew now how 
to begin. She bluched, and turned pale 
alte ernately. Mrs. Romney, ſeeing her 
contuſion, pitted her. Sir W oo 
my dear Mrs. Beecher, cried ſhe, 
gone home in an agony of deſpair, = 
© the ſituation he left YOu 10.” 


Sir William, madam,” ſhe replied, 
reod lening with reſentment, © only im- 

* poſes upon you, when he pretends to 
have any regard for me.“ 


* Impoſes! that is a mighty likely 
* ſtory to be ſure,“ ſaid Mrs. Romney, 
viho plainly faw how things went, and 
was determined to provoke her to di- 
cover her inclination for him. How 

long has this idle notion tormented 
you, my dear?“ 
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Poor Sophia, mortified to death, tran!- 
ferred her anger from her lover to her 
triend. I don't know, madam,” laid 
the, with all the ſpirit ſhe was capable 
of aſſuming, * why you ſnould entertain 
* ſo mean an opinion of me as to ima— 

* gine that I can be tormented? —— 
ihe repeated that word with a re- 
markable emphaſis about a man 
* who only diflembles an inclination 
for me, in order to impoſe upon 
my credulity withthe greater ſucceſs. 
I ſhould then, continued ſhe warm- 
ly, © be guilty of avery great weakne!s 
« indeed,” 


A 


And can you,” replied Mrs. Rom- 
ney, call a paſſion, for I will ſuppoſe 
it ſomething more than a bare inclina- 
tion, due to Sir William's long fut- 
6 fcrings, and reſpectful aſſiduities, a 
* weakneſs, Mrs. Beecher? Have you 
forgot all that he has done, all that 
he has endured for you? Oh! un- 
grateful, inſenſible Sophia,” 


. 


T kele 
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Theſe laſt words made all the intend- 
ed impreſſion on Mrs. Beecher, who, 
forgetting all her little anger, all her 
little pride, burſt into a flood of tears, 
and ſaid, her voice almoſt ſuffocated 
with her ſighs. * Oh! Mrs. Romney, 
do not call me either ungrateful or 
< inſenſible. I feel, I feel but too much 
that I am neither. Would to heaven 
© ] was the latter, I ſhould not then 
be thus miſerable. Bur I cannot be 
blind; I muſt believe what I have 
« ſeen.? 


* 


5 


* 


She could not go on: ſhe was ſo en- 
tirely overpowered with love, ſhame, 
and forrow, that Mrs. Romney felt for 
her, but reſolved, however, at all events, 
to bring her to confeſſion. 


Well, cried ſhe, compoſe yourſelf, 
and tell me what you have ſeen to af- 
« fect you in this manner?“ 


Sophia then, after a little heſitation, 
and a thouſand bluſhes, ſeized Mrs. 
Romney by both hands, and looking 

I 5 earneſtly 
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earneſtly in her face, with eyes in which 
all the paſſions ſhe was ſtruggling with 
were ſtrongly painted: Hear me, fad 
* ſhe, my dear Mrs. Romney, my be- 
loved friend; I will diſcover the in- 
* moſt receſſes of my heart to you; but 
« firſt promiſe,” added ſhe, ſighing and 
caſting down her eyes, as if oppreſſed 
with ſhame to divu'ge her lecrets, that 

* you will not betray me to Sir Wil- 
* liam; you will ſoon ſce the propriety 
of this requeſt, don't therefore refule 
. 


Well, my dear Mrs. Beecher,” ſaid 
Mrs. Romney, if you deal ingenuouſly 
with me, you may depend upon my 

« promiling what you demand.” 


Sophia then endeavoured to reſume 
all her courage: with weeping eyes, and 
a languiſhing voice, ſhe cried, * Tis to 
* no purpoſe, my dear Mrs. Romney, 
* ro tell you, for you have no doubt 
« obſerved it but too well, that the re- 
* newal of Sir William's acquaintance 
« with me, after my return from Bux- 
ton, 


* 


£ 
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ton, gave me a pleaſure which I could 
not conceal. I had never, in all my 
former connections with him, beheld 
him with ſo much fatisfaftion, ror 
ever liſtened to him with fo much de- 
light. The alteration in his perſon, 
when 1 firſt ſaw him, pained me ex- 
tremely, and I could not ſuppreſs my 
unea{inels at the fight, becauſe I 1ma- 
gined that his unhappy attachment 10 
me had occalioned it. I thought [ 
could do no leſs than treat him with 
all the conlideration and eſteem in my 
power, for the ſacrifice he had made 
of love to honour: a ſacrifice which, 
according to all appearance, had nearly 
Provec| fatal to him. This behaviour 
en me he had, I thought, a right 
to expect, on account of his own 
merit, and of the regard which 
my dear Mr, Beecher expreſſed for 
him. And as he ſeemed thoroughly 
latisfied with my behaviour, my plea- 
{ure increaſed ; perpetually endeavour- 
ing to oblige, I was perpetually oblig- 
ed, and obliged in a manner, added. 


ihe, with a tender ſigh, ſo charming, 
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that I became ſenſible of emotions, 
which would no longer ſuffer me to 
remain ignorant of their ſource. The 
ſenſations I now felt for Sir William 
were ſuch as I had never felt before, 
and they were of the tendereſt kind. 
I will confels to you, my dear Mrs. 
Romney, that after the firſt I gave myſelf 
no trouble to oppole a growing incl- 
nation, for which Sir William had, I 
tancied, ſo long ſighed, and which, from 
the extreme delicacy of his carriage to 
me, he certainly ſo well deſerved. I be- 
lieved that I was ſecurely poſſeſſed of 
his heart, and that nothing but the 
reſpect with which he had ever treat- 
ed me, and a proper regard for the 
ſituation I was in, prevented him from 
coming to an explanation of his ſenti- 
ments. I gave myſelf up to the ſweet 
ſatisfaction ariſing from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of being beloved in return. Every 
hour brought new Joys with it; every 
time I ſaw him 1 thought I ſaw ten- 
derneſs in his looks for me, and will 
own to you freely, that the greateſt 
difficulty I laboured under, was in 


| trying 


n 
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trying to conceal the delight which 
that diſcovery gave me, till I found 
* a proper opportunity to reveal it. 
That happy moment approached. He 
never, in my opinion, appeared ſo 
* amiable as he did on this day; never 
* ſeemed ſo pleaſed with me. Oh. 
* madam, how can 1 deſcribe what I 
© then felt, how can I deſcribe what I 
© now feel, when I tell you that, in 
© the midſt of all his tender looks, at 
* the very inſtant when I was receiving 
* a thouſand little endearing ſervices 
from him, I diſcovered the picture of 


* another woman, hanging at his boſom ? 
Oh! Mrs. Romney* 


She doubled her exclamation, and 


Mrs. Romney, in ſpite of all the con- 


cern which ſhe had felt for Sophia, in 
ſpite of all her anxiety upon Sir Wil- 
liam's account, burſt into a loud laugh, 
and cried, Oh! that ridiculous pic- 
* ture! but I always told him it was 
* the greateſt weakneſs he was ever 
' — of,” 
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At this unſcaſonable ſhout of Jauzh- 
ter, and the anſwer which Mrs. Rom- 
ney made to what ſhe had been ſaying, 


Sophia felt herielf oftended, and ſaid, 


c 1 could not have imagined, madam, 
that after you had ſo earneſtly deſired 
me to open my heart to you, that you 
would have treated me with contempt. 
Jam ſurely then fallen very low indeed 


DY ———— 


% 


Nay, now my a Sophia,” inter- 
rupted her friend, © you are abſolutely 
become as ridiculous as Sir William. 
Wny, my dear child, that picture, 
which has given you ſo much uneaſi- 
* nels, is the picture of yourſelf; it was 
copied for him from the full-length 
one in the parlour at Windſor.' 


* 


* 


* 


* 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the coun- 
tenance and attitude of Sophia at this 
unexpected diſcovery. Her eyes gliſten- 
ed with joy, and liftinz them up with 
her hands, with exultation, cried, * Oh! 
my dear, dear friend, is it pcljible that 
I am ſtill beloved by Sir William?“ 

Here 
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Here ſhe ſtopped, and hung down her 
head; her face and neck were covered 
all over with bluſhes, which made them 
look as red as ſcarlet. Mrs. Romne 
loved and pitted her, and her heart felt 
ſo ſincere a joy at knowing that her ne- 

hew would be rewarded to her wiſhes, 
tor all his ſufferings, as he ſo well deſerv- 
ed to be, that ſhe took Sophia in her 
arms, and kiſſed her. Thank heaven,” 
ſaid ſhe, my dear, you are at laſt be- 
come a reaſonable woman. Be not 
afrai i nor aſhamed, of owning a paſ- 
ſion for a man who ſo well merits your 
« rendereſt affection ; and who is, at this 
* very moment, tortured by the pangs 

of uncertainty and diſappointed love.” 


C 


C 


£ 


This ſpeech alarmed all Sophia's ten- 
derneſs. She aſked a thouſand queſtions 
about his behaviour before he left the 
houſe ; and when Mrs. Romney told her 
that he went away, calling her his cruel 
angel, ſhe could no longer refrain from 
tears. I have, indeed, ſaid ſhe, treat- 
ed him apparently with unkindneſs 
but J will repair all to-morrow. Would 


I could 
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] could now fly to him, and hy giving 
* eaſe to his heart, contribute to his en- 

* joying that repoſe which I am afraid 
© he is far from being able to think 
6 of” 


A tender ſigh interrupted her; the re- 
collection of all his paſſionate looks, and 
tender aſſiduities, which ſhe had obſerv- 
ed through the courſe of that day, threw 
her for a few moments into a delightful 
reverie. But recovering herſelf ſoon, 
ſhe aſked Mrs. Romney ſuch a multitude 
of queſtions, that her friend began to be 
almoſt tired of anſwering them, and 
perſuaded her to go to ſupper, and to- 
reſt, 


And do you think, my dear friend,“ 
ſaid ſhe, that I can ke either reſt or 
food, while poor Sir William 1s ſtill 
« unhappy on my account?“ 


Why, your forbearance, my dear.” 
faid Mrs. Romney, will do him not 
the leaſt good; it will rather hurt 

him, 
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him, as it will make you ill, and leſs 
able to receive him to-morrow.? 


© I wiſh to-morrow was come,“ ſaid 
Sophia; never, never did I think the 
* hours paſſed ſo ſlowly as at preſent, 
Lou cannot, ſurely, blame my 1mpa- 
6 tience, madam,” continued ſhe, with a 
timid air, © for {o earneſtly wiſhing to 
* relieve the anxiety of a heart which I 
* have ſo many thouſand reaſons to va- 
ue f. 


No, my dear,” {aid Mrs. Romney, 
+ I applaud you highly for it; but T 
ſhall now leave you to try to compole 
yourlelf a little.“ 


og: 


Sophia's breaſt was ſo full of love, 
Joy, and anxlety, that ſhe could take no 
repoſe till Juſt before her uſual time of 
riſing. She then, her ſpirits being quite 
exhauſted, fell into a pleaking kind of 
lumber, 


Sir William, who returned home in a 
ſituation of mind little ſhort of diſtrac- 
tion, 
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tion, ſpent the night in walking up and 
down his room, and endeav9: uring to 
aſſign a thoufand different reaſons tor this 
change in his Sophia. 


At a very early hour he diſpatched a 
fervant, with an enquiry after her health; 
and Mrs. Romney foreſceing ſuch an en- 
quiry, had given orders over night to 
Mrs. Beecher's ſervants, to ſay that ſhe 
was much better, and would be glad to 


ſce him in the morning. 


This anſwer revived him a little. He 
drefled and ſet out, almoſt as ſoon as the 
ſervant brought him the meſſage. The 
rap at the door awaked Sophia; and 
ſhe was aſtoniſhed to find it ſo late. 
She roſe in haſte, and was hurrying on 
her cloaths while Sir William waited in 
the parlour, in the greateſt ſurprize. He 
found he was come too early; he fear- 
cd he had diſturbed her, and earneſtly 
aſked for Mrs. Romney, that he might 
prevail on her again to try to make his 
peace with Mrs. Beecher for him; but 
ſhe contrived not to be ready, on pur- 


pole, 
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poſe, till Sophia was, whom ſhe followed 
down ſtairs, 


It will not be very eaſy to deſcribe 
the appearance which Sophi made when 
ſhe entered the parlour. She was in ſo 
much haſte to go to her lover, that ſhe 
had not given herſelf time to pin on her 
things with her uſual exactneſs; and 
though they were extremely decent, 
there was nevertheleſs a charming dilor- 
der in them; an inviting negligence, to 
which her lovely hair did not a little 
contribute, a ſhining lock of which, en- 
tirely undeſignedly, hung waving over 
her ſnowy forehead. Her cheeks flow- 
ed with the moſt lively bluſhes, and her 
eyes, which abſolutely danced, expreſſed 
the moſt delightful tranſports, the moiſt 
bewitching tenderneſs, She darted into 
the room; and in an inſtant Sir Wil- 
ham, who had never ſeen, nor even ima- 
gined in his moſt rapturous moments 
any thing in the leaſt equal to her, was 
ſtruck, was dazzled with her figure. He 
advanced to meet her, trembling with 


emotion; ag d ſhe held out her hand to 
| him. 
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him. He took it, but, without letting 
It go, drew back. He ſurveyed her 
whole perſon with ſuch ecſtaly and 
aſtoniſhment, that he was deprived of 
all power of utterance, She ſaw his 
confuſion; ſhe ſaw his love. She fat 
down, and made a little apology for not 
2eing ready; but told him that, not being 
able to reſt during the fore part of the 
night, ſhe had fallen into a ſlumber uit 
when ſhe ſhould have riſen, He looked 
all amazement, and was ſtammering out 
an excuſe for diſturbing her ſo eariy. 
when Mrs. Romney, by an action of 
laughter, made him turn his eyes 
towards her; but they immediately re- 
turned to Sophia, who ſmiled, while her 
bluſhes increaſed. 

Sir William knew not what to make 
of all this; at laſt he muſtered up reſo- 
lution enough to ſay, * There is, I be- 
* lieve, ladies, a ſecret between you; but 
as it ſeems rather to divert you, I hope 
there is nothing diſagreeable in it.“ 


Mrs. 


Irs. 
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Mrs. Romney could then hold no 
longer. The ſecret, my dear Sir Wil- 
© liam, ſaid ſhe, 1s. that this lady fan- 
« cicd laſt night, that you loved her no 
„longer. 


Good heaven! ſaid Sir William — 
He ſtopped. Sophia caſt down her eyes, 
with a {tweet but tender confuſion, that 
was too intelligent to be miſtaken by 
him. 


« Is it poſſible then, madam,“ ſaid he, 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs, that ſuch a 
change in me, were I capable of it, 
could give you any diſturbance ?? 


Sophia juſt raiſed her eyes, and giving 
him a look which ſpoke more than a 
thouſand words, © You are much too 
« amiable, Sir William, cried ſhe, in the 
* ſofteit accents, for me to behold your 
« indifference with compolure.' 


© Indifference!? ſaid he, unable to ex- 
plain, or indeed to collect the number 
of ideas which crowded upon his ima-— 
gination 


— — —  — — — — _——  — — — 
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gination at this ſpeech of Sophia's, who 
was ſo affected allo, and ſo agitated by 
the ſudden tranſition from pain to plea- 
ſure, and by the firſt confeſſion which 
ſhe had made of her inclination for him, 
that ſhe could not utter a ſyllable. She 
fell back in her chair, as pale as death, 
motionleſs, and without ſenſe. 


Sir William, ſeeing her in this ſitua- 
tion, ſhrieked, Mrs. Romney, who 
really begen to be frightened, ſaid to 
him, Tou muſt be very careful now 
© in ſpeaking to her, and conſider on 
what you ſay to her. She loves you 
much too tenderly to bear any thing 


like neglect.” 


A 


Sir William, who was as much diſ— 
tracted with joy as he had been with 
grief, and alarmed at her fituation 
beyond expreſſion, ſcarce heard the lat- 
ter part of his aunt's ſpeech, but tool 
Sophia in his arms; and while her head 
reclined upon his boſom, preſied her 
cold cheek to his, the tears of tender- 


' neſs 
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nels falling at the ſame time from his 
willened {| eyes. 


This attitude, on recolle tion, rouſed 
her from the lethargy ſhe had ſunk into. 
She ſtrove to withdraw herſelf from his 
arms; but he gently detained her, and 
with a voice almoſt ſufiocated with 
pleaſure at her revival, at ſeeing her 
look on him with the moſt enchanting 
ſoftneſs, Do not, my angel, do not my 
* lovely Sophia, ſaid he, ſcek to deprive 
me of a bleſſing for waich I have fo 
* long, fo ſincerelj languiſhed, for which 

I nave ſo long ſighed i in vain, On! 
do not,* added he, wit a ſigh which 


ſcemed o eXprels every thing he was 


c2pable of izciing, do not any longer 
* refuſe ro my conſtant, my ardent pal. 
* tion for you, the ſupreme ſatisfaction 
of hearing you confeis your love, it 
vou really icel any tender ſenſation in 
* my favour* (looking at her as if he 


ſtill feared, as if he was ſtil] doubtful of 


his happineſs) if it is not yet all an il— 
* lufion. Oh! make me bleſt enough 
to hear thoſe dear lips pronounce my 

©. happinc's. 
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4 


happineſs. I do not know,” continu- 


ed he, ſtill ſighing from exceſs of plea- 
ſure, while he beheld her languiſhing in 
his arms, whether I have ſtrength of 


* 


. % ¾ c . 5 My T3: © » 


mind ſufficient to bear ſo great a 
change in my behalf; but as there is 
nothing upon earth J ever ſo long, ſo 
fervently wiſhed, as to inſpire that 
lovely boſom with a paſſion equal to 
that which fills my own; Oh! let 
me, I conjure you, this once, be ac- 
quainted with my doom; for I cannot 
any longer endure the agonies of ſuſ-— 
pence. If my withes are granted, tell 
me ſo, I beſeech you; let me be ac- 
quainted with my happineſs, though 
I ſhould die with joy at the hearing of 
7 Ay 


* Talk not of dying, my dear Sir 


* William,” ſaid ſhe, riſing and gazing 
fondly on him, have I not already fut- 


4 


fered enough this night, in my fears for 
you ? and can you delire,* continued 


ſhe, ſoftening her voice, to tell you 


4 


that I love you at a time when I ſee 
* you 


194 
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* you are incapable of ſupporting a dil- 
© covery of lo tender a kind ? 


Oh, Sophia,” cried he, raking hold 
of both her hands, and fixing his eyes 
upon her, as if he could have devoured 
every word the ſpoke, my dear Sophia, 
then you do love me! That angel race 
of thine can never deceive.” 


I do,” faid ſhe bluſhing, if that 
will complete your happineſs; I do 
love you to the utmoſt extent of your 
fondeſt wiſhes.” 


This confeſſion, made in ſo ſtrong, ſo 
full a manner, with the moſt alluring 
ſoftneſs, was indeed thoroughly ſatisfac- 
tory to Sir William; but it over-power— 
ed him; his colour changed: he let her 
hands drop from him, and cried, in a 
low, faultering voice, This is too 
* much—l cannot ſpeak to you—l can- 
not look at you.“ He turned from 
her, fupported his head with his hand 
which leaned on the arm of his chair, 
and neither moved, nor attempted to 

Vol. III. I utter 
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utter a word. The ſudden unexpected 
tranſports flowed in upon him ſo pow- 
erfully, that they almoſt bereft him of 
his ſenles, 


Poor Sophia began to be terrified at 
ſeeing him 1n this condition. She had 
never till that moment been ſo ſenſible 
that love had 1ts pains as well as plea- 
jures. She drew near him; ſhe took the 
hand next to her, preſſed it to her lips, 
called him her dear Sir William, and 
hung over him, while her eyes were 
bathed in the tears of affection. 


It was ſome time before Sir William 
ſhewed any figns of recovering. She 
called for help to Mrs. Romney. At 
laſt, unable to bear her apprehenſions, 
i the burſt into the moſt pathetic exclama- 
tions. Why, Oh! why am I deſtin- 
ed,“ ſaid ſhe, with uplifted hands, and 
ſtreaming eyes, to give nothing but 
* lorrow to the only man in the world 
© from whom I would avert it?“ 


Do 
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* Do not, my dear, my beloved So- 
6 pita, "replied Sir William, coming to 
himiclt, „do not,“ cried he. catching 
hold of her again in his arms, and 
{training her to his beating boſom, 
* accule yourſelf of giving me pain; 
* you have given me unutterable trank- 
port, which is ſo violent, that I am 
unable to bear the excels of it. But 
I am happy,“ added he, growing 4 
little calm, and turning to Mrs. Rom— 
ney; my Sophia, madam, has aſſured 
me that ſhe loves me, and I am now 


completely happy.” 


* 


* I ſincerely rejoice at it, dear Sir 
* Willam,” ſaid Mrs. Romney; the 
more I have ſeen of you both lately, 
the more I think that you both de- 


ſerve to be ſo, and can only give it to 
each other.“ 


Ohl let me,“ cried he, © be ever 
* grateful, ever full of acknowledge— 
< ments for the bleſſings I have receiv- 
ed; and ſhew, by making my Sophia's 
0 Hie as bleit as mine is now, how 


12 mich, 
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much, how very much I have her 
* happineis at heart, I will hve, I will 
« breatac only for her.” 


Cp hia, thou_h charmed almoſt as 
much as her delighted lover, was afraid, 
after having ſcen the effects of her kind- 
neſs on him, to give way to her own 
fond effuſions, as ſhe found that it was 
a long ume before he could bring him- 
(elf to be compoſed encuzh to ho!d a 
rational converlation ; and though bis 
Irrationality and difcompoſure gave her 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of his love, ſhe felt a 

thouſand fears for his health, — he was 
W to attend to his breakfaſt, or in- 
deed to any thing but her. He aſked 
her with the gercatcit carneſtneſs the 
cauſe of her fiving irom him 1n the 
garden. She b'uſned, fanled, and ſaid, 


Spare me a little, my good Sir Wil- 


ham, I am ſo ahamed of myſelf— 


© Are you hens after a!l, aſhamed of 
& Inv: 7 þ # ; J] Y It: gel? * ſa 0 he, looking 
ſomen hat leriouny at her. 
C N % 


. 
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No, indeed,“ cried ſhe, with a moſt 
winning ſweetneſs, © I glory in it, in- 
d ed I do; but I am aſhained of be- 
ing jealous—jealous of myſclt.“ 


As he could not comprehend the 
meaning of theſe words, the told him 40 
her different feelinos at the diicovery of 
ber picture; but told them in a manner 
which gave him the higheſt ſatisfaction, 
without overwhelming him with joy. 
She was indeed obliged all that day to 
manage her tenderneſs for him with ad- 
dreſe, and to diſcover it only by little and 
little, juſt as ſhe ſaw he could bear ir. 
He would not ſuffer ner to leave hit 
icarce a moment. She aſked his leave: 
to go to dreſs before dinner. This re- 
queſt made him ſmile, but he ſmiled 
With the moſt exquiſite delight. 


Only think, madam,” ſaid he to 
Mrs. Romney, of this ſweet creaturt's 
aſking my leave to do any thing. 
when her influence is ſo abſolute over 
me, that I have not for a great while 
had any. will but her's. Indeed, my 

T3 « Sophia,? 


* 


r 
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Sophia,” continued he, it is ſo little in 
the power of ornament to make any 
addition to thy lovely perſon, that I 
think it is Joſs of time to attempt it. 
| much queſtion whether the molt 
elegant fancied dreſs can ſhew your 
charms to the advantage to which 
they now appear, This ſimplicity of 
apparel, with the pretty confuſion 
winch attended it when I firſt met 


you this morning, almoſt raviſhed me 


with joy. But it you are reſoived to 
g, continued che, ſeeing her make 


„ motion, be ſure not to touch that 


king lock of your hair; let me have 
the pleaſure, too great to be expreſſed, 
ef iurveying that ſweet face at your 
return, with the molt alluring orna- 
ment that ever graced it.“ She ſmil- 


ed, and left him. 


While Sophia was dreſſing, Sir Wil- 


liam ſpent the time with his aunt, in 
throwing out raptures cn the comple- 
tion of his happineſs, and the moſt 


h'gh-flown panegyrics on the lovely cauſe 
of it. 


Sophia 
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Sophia was not Jong abſent; her 
lover, though he was very ſincere when 
he told her that a change in her drels 
could make no addition to the charms 
of her figure, retracted his opinion when 
ſhe returned. She ever had the happy 
art, without attempting to be fine, to be 
always plealing. Her dreſs was always 
elegant but ſimply neat. She never hail 
recourſe to what the generality of wo 
men. call ornaments, to improve the 
charms which nature had beltowed upon 
her. The moſt refined taſte appeared 
in her cloaths, as well as in her conver— 
ſation. 


End of the EIGHTH Book. 
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O OK IX. 


NOPHIA came down to her lover 

in a different gown, with new, 
O with unexpected graces; nor was 
that lock which had inſpired ſo much 
admiration removed; it was only pre- 
vented from ſtraying farther, and by 
15 that 
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that means gave ſtill additional attrac- 
tions to her countenance. If women in 
general conſulted their lovers, or thoſe 
whom they wiſh to become ſo, they 
would make more conqueſts, and ſave a 
great deal of money at the ſame time; for 
many a heart has been won byan engaging 
limplicity, which has refuſed to yield to 
all the pride and pomp of dreſs. True 
love abhors all ſtate, all ceremony; a 
load of finery throws a ſtiffneſs over the 
whole perſon, which rather diſtances 
than invites, and is more apt to excite 
diſguſt, than to inſpire inclination. 


Sir Wilham received her with new 
tranſports. He gazed at her with ſtill 
greater admiration, and could not be 
brought to think or ſpeak of any thing 
but his Sophia, 


| When the hour of his departure ar- 
rived, he was very unwilling to leave 
her. He roſe up to go, and tat down 
again ſeveral times. Sophia knew he 
had not cloſed his eyes the night betore, 
and as ſhe feared that the want of reſt 

would 
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7ould injure his health, ſhe begged 


him, in the tendereſt accents, to have 
ſome pity for her, in return for her love 
to him, and not ablolutely relolve to 
Kill her by taking no care of himlelt. 


He felt all the kindnefs of this little 
reproof, and tore himſelf from her, 
with the molt evident reluctance, 


When he returned to her the next 
morning, though it was early, ſhe was 
ready, waiting in the parlour to receive 
him, and to while away the time, had 
been playing a leſſon on her harpſichord 
before his arrival, She roſe when he 
entered, and he flew with rapture to her 
arms. At any other time he would 
have intreated her to play on, but his 
whole foul was now too full of her, to 
attend to any thing elſe. He had a 
thouſand tender queſtions to aſk her; 
he longed to know every particular cir- 
cumſtance relating to her firſt feeling an 
inchnation for tim. This led to the 
pleaſing recollection of a number of 
little incidents, which he had not pre- 

I 6 ſumed 
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ſumed to reckon in his favour, till ſhe 
ſo frankly confeſied how much ſhe had 
endured by endeavouring to conceal her 
regard for him, 


If Sir William had been fo much 
pleaſed with her before, when he was 
not able to inſpire the ſlighteſt inclina- 
tion; and when, after all he had done to 
e his extravagant paſſion for her, ſhe 
had been moved to nothing more than 

| a friendly compaſſion for him, it is ealy 
to imagine, but it is difficult to deſcribe, 
| the joy he now felt, on her declaring, 
without the Icaſt diſguiſe, but with the 
greateſt dehcacy, theinknite delight wluch 
mme took in his converiation. He was 1n- 
dred charmed to ſo great a degree, that he 
wanted words to expreſs his ſenſations, 
1 he ſudden, the unexpected felicity he 
experienced the day before, almoſt depriv- 
d him of his ſenſes; and though he did 
not Joſe the ule of ſpeech on this o- 
caſion, his replies were very unconnected, 
and indeed ſcarcely intelligible. He 
appeared to be in a delirium of joy; 
aud when he began to be more compoſed, 
ſaid 


* — — 
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{aid over and over a thouſand times, that 
he ſhould doat on her to the laſt mo- 
ment of his life; that though he had 
loved her to excels, from his firſt ac- 
quaintance with her, his preſent felicity 
exceeded his ſtrongeſt conceptions, and 
that he only prayed to heaven to render 
it laſting. 


He took the firſt opportunity that 
de ng, to intreat her not to defer his 
ME to any diſtant day. She ſmil- 


ed, and he was encouraged to go on; 


yet he was ſtill feartul of propoſing 


what was neareſt to his heart. She 
ſaw his anxiety; ſhe read his wiſhes in 


his eyes; his reſpectful timidity plead- 
ed powerfully in his behalf. She per- 
mitted. him to ſay all he thought proper 
on ſo delicate a ſubject. She heard him 
quite out, without interrupting him. 
When he ſtopped, and waited for her 
anſwer, with a beſeeching look, in which 


there was a mixture of doubt. and fear, 
ſhe pitied him. Well, my dear Sir 
* Willtam,” laid ſhe with an affectionate. 


air, I allow all that you have urged to 


5 be: 
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be juſt; you have undoubtedly ſhewn 
great patience, and uncommon con- 
«* ſtancy; and I in return have no will 
but yours.” 


My angel, my Sophia,“ cried he 
eagerly, every thing may be ready in 
« a very ſhort time: Shall next Tueſday 
© be the happy day?“ 


She bluſhed, ſhe threw down her 
eyes, as if to conſider a moment; then 
lifting them up again, with a tender 
ſmile, It ſhall,“ cried ſhe, giving him 
her hand; though it is very near, I 
vill not retract what I have faid.' 


He ſeized her hand, which ſhe held 
out to him; he almoſt devoured it with 
kiſſes; he folded her in his arms, and 
diſcovered every moment freſh proofs 
of the molt violent paſſion for her. 
When he grew calm, I muſt go to 
London, ſaid he, to-morrow morning, 
and get every ching 8 hich had 
once been ſo nearly adjuſted 


Her 
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Her countenance immediately chang- 
ed from gatety to ſeriouſneſs ; ſhe look- 
ed down, and aſking him, in a plain- 
tive voice, if he ſhould make any ſtay 
in town? 


Stay, cried he, my love? What be 
abſent from my Sophia? Could: I 
live from thee now, my angel? No, 
* you may be aſſured of the molt ſpeedy 
return, eſpecially as I find my ami— 
able love ſo anxious about it.' 


* 


La 


The reſt of the day was ſpent in ſet- 
tling every thing for their marriage. 
Sophia wrote a line to her uncle and 
aunt Besfield, whom they agreed to in- 
vite, with Miſs Weſt, to be preſent at the 
ceremony which was to make them com- 


pletely happy. 


Mrs. Romney, their very fincere 
friend, was confulted in every thing. 
Mrs. Beecher thanked her many, many 
' | times, in the moſt affectionate terms, 
for the numerous acts of friendſhip i 
which ſhe had received from her, and | 

concluded, | 


* 
* 
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concluded, with ſaying, J hope now, 
my dear Mrs. Romney, we ſhall never 
be parted again. I hope too, my 
dear Sir William, that we ſhall always 
have our dear aunt's company.* While 
ſhe ſpoke theſe words, ſhe looked art 
him as if ſhe wiſhed he would join with 
her in aſking his aunt to live with 
them. 


Ves, my dear love, my life,“ ſaid 
he, ſmiling fondly on her, and joining 
in her requeſt with pleaſure, I hope 
our aunt will not refuſe us ſo great a 
« ſatisfaction.” 


Mrs. Romney expreſſed the juſt ſenſe 
ſhe had of their regard for her, and 
promiſed to go with them to Mount. 
Acres. 


Little Edward was then thought of, 
and Sir William obliged his Sophia to- 
fix on the part of the houſe ſhe molt 
approved of for his apartment, as he 
was going to ſend down immediate 
orders to have it entirely prepared for 

their 
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their arrival. And when, at his requelt, 
the child was brought in, he took him 
tondly in his arms, ſaid he ſhould be 
his own ſweet boy, told him he was his 
papa, and taught him to call him by 
that render name. The little innocent, 
ever fond of him, and now grown more 
tl» by iceing him more frequently, re— 
turned all his careſſes; and by lo doing, 
gave new Pleaſure to his amiable mo- 
ther. 


When evening came, Sophia inſiſted 
upon her lover's going home early, as 
he was to ſet out betimes in the morn- 
ing. He was very loth to leave her ſo 
ſoon; but ſhe uſed ſo many arguments, 
every one of which diſcovered freſh 
marks of her love, that though he wiſh- 
ed more than ever to ſtay longer, he 
was, at the ſame time, in a manner 
obliged to go. When he bid her adieu 
the laſt time, for ſeveral adieus paſſed 
between them; * Remember,” ſaid ſhe, 
with the moſt bewitching tone, that 
* all my happineſs gocs with you; nay 
more,“ added ſhe, with a gentle ſigh, 

I ſhall 
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. I ſhall enjoy no peace till I ſee you 
again.“ 


is enough, my Sophia, my all 
© that is dear and lovely,“ cried he, ten- 
derly embracing her; * thy fondeſt 
* wiſhes go with me, and will haſten 
* my return.” 


Sir William, inſtead of going early 
to reſt, according to his Sophia's earneſt 
requeſt, ſpent a great part of the night 
in giving orders, and in putting up the 
Jewels, which had been before brought 
home for her, together, that he might 
ſend them to her in the morning. 


He ſet out as ſoon as the dawn ap- 
peared, leaving orders with John to be 
at Mrs. Beecher's by the hour ſhe gene- 
rally roſe, with the jewels ſealed up, and 
a letter; and taking one of the other 
lervants to attend him. 


Sophia had been now ſo accuſtomed 
to ſee Sir William conſtantly, and fo 
entirely happy in his company, that ſhe 

ſoon 


d 
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ſoon felt the approaches of infelicity in 
his abſence. It gave her, however, no 
{mall pleaſure to find, by the letter ſhe 
received from him, with the packet 
above-mentioned, that he loved her as 
much as ſhe could poſſibly deſire. She 
ran into Mrs. Romney's room with 1t 
in her hand, and with new pleaſure 
read 1t to her. 


My deareſt Sop uA, 


* WERE it poſſible for me to paint 
* the freſh tranſports of which I am 
* every moment ſenſible, in the com- 
* pany of my lovely charmer, ſhe would 
* be able to gueſs at the uneaſineſs that 
* | endure in an abſence of only a few 
hours: but words are too weak for 
that purpoſe ; and to deſcribe the ex- 
* quiſite delight which I now feel, on 
« recollefting her kind looks, gentle 
© ſpeeches, "melodious voice, and en- 
* chanting converſation, no language is 
* ſtrong enough. Supremely happy i in 
« the poſſeſſion of my dear Sophia's 
* heart, I ſhall endeavour, with the moſt 
* conſtant aſſiduity, to deferve it, as on 
the poſſeſſion of it my future felicity 
0 entirely 
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entirely depends. Such a heart is a 
treaſure of ineſtimable value; and 1 
am too well acquainted with its worth, 
not to make the preſervation of it the 
principal and perpetual object of my 
attention. I am not vain enough to 
think that | merit the tender proofs 
you have given me of your ſincere 
love and pure attection but to merit 
them by the whole courſe of my fu- 
ture behaviour, will be my darling 
pleaſure, and peculiar pride, My 
tailings, I confels, are numerous, but 
by following your bright example, I 
hope they will be all eradicated. Af— 
ter all the. anxiety which 1 have Tut- 
tered in trying to gain your heart, | 
ſhall, you may be ſure, redouble my 
endeavours to keep it. 


May every bleſſing attend an union 
ſo long ſighed for on my part; and, I 
fatter | mytelf, now equally deſired by 
my deareſt love. 


I fly, with the oreateſt ſatisfaction, 
for the firſt time, from you now, in 
order 


3 
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© order to return with the greateſt ex- 


pedition; to return to part no more; 


* to ſpend every hour of my life 

* uling my utmoſt endeavours to in— 
* creale the happineſs of my charming 
angel, and to render her ſenſible of 
© the exceſſive felicity which ſhe has 
conferred on her 


« ever faithful, 
© ever obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
W. Acres.? 


P S. I have taken the liberty to 
ſend with this, what has long been my 
0 Sophia' s; every thing indeed. of which 
« I keem: to be poſſelt, 1s only In my 
keeping for her dear ſervice, ſhe be- 
ing for ever the abſolute miſtreſs of 
me and mine.“ 


La 


A 


* 


When Sophia had finiſhed the letter 
and the poſtſcript, Mrs. Romney, ſmil— 
ing at the pleaſure which ſhe diſcovered 
in reading 1”, intreated her to open the 
packet. The brilliancy and richaets of 
the 
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the jewels would have dazzled the eyes 
of half her ſex, but Sophia had long 
been ſo very indifferent to all kind ot 
vanity, that ſhe hardly caſt a look at 
them; but ſeeing among them the lit- 
tle picture. caſe, which was made pur- 
pole'y for her, ſhe ſeized it eagerly, and 
as haſtily opening it, dilcovered the por- 
trait of her dear Sir William. Sec 
© here, my good friend, cried ſhe, how 
* inhnitely kind he is to ſend his dear 
« reſemblance to me. It will be ſome 
« ſort of comfort to me in his abſence, 
and I will never part with it again. 


Mrs. Romney, who had not had much 
opportunity betore to examine the jewels, 
as many of them had been ſent home at 
a time when the looking at them only 
gave pain, admired particularly the form 
and fancy of the ear-rings and aigrette, 
and pointed out their ſeveral beauties to 
Sophia, who, - inſlead of anſwering her 
friend, talked of her little picture, and 
told her that it was not handſome 
enough. There is not that agreeable 
« ſmile about his mouth, ſaid the, nor 

that 
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© that reſpectful, yet tender downcaſt of 
his eyes, which I ſo much admire.” 


Mrs. Romney only replied with a 
loud laugh. Blefs me,“ cried Sophia, 
bluſhing exceſſively, © what have I ſaid. 
my dear friend, that is fo abſurd? 
Well,“ continued ſhe, looking not a 
fie abaſhed, Hall people in love, 1 be- 

* heve, appear mighty ſimple to thole 
* who are not: but if it 1s a folly, it is 
certainly one of the pleaſanteſt follics 
in the world, and of which, while Sir 
William is kind, I never deſire to be 
cured.' 


When the hour of dinner approached, 
Mrs. Beecher ſat down to it, without the 
leaſt inclination to partake of it. She 
was beginning to reckon the time, and 
ſaid, Ie will hardly, I believe, be back 
before it is dark.“ Scarce had ſhe 
ſaid ſo, when ſhe ſaw his ſervant ride 
up to the door. She ſtarted from her 
chair, and turned pale. My dear 
« Mrs. Romney, cried ſhe, here 1s Sir 

William's 
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William's man, I am afraid ſome ac- 
* cident has happened.” 


When will your doubts and fears 
© be over, my dear?” replied Mrs. 
Romney. 


Ah! he is come,” faid Sophia, all 
in a flutter of pleaſure, © he is come'— 
ſeeing the chariot - drive up, and in an 
inſtant found herſelf in his arms. She 
was quite breathleſs with joy; ſhe could 
only cry, Oh! welcome, welcome. 


My lovely angel,“ ſaid he, tranſ- 
ported at this reception, I am now 
come to be thine for ever; but,” con- 
tinued he, looking anxiouſly at her, 
you are pale, my life! Has any thing 
happened to diforder you ?? 


Nothing,“ anſwered Mrs. Romney, 
© but a million of fancies; one, while 
© you would not come till after dark 
© and then, to be iure, ſome accident 
had detained you. Sne 1s, in truth, 
become quite your counterpart. Were 

7 you 
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you to be ſeparated again; and were I 
to pals my time with the lady, I ſhould 
be as much at a loſs to know what 
to do with her, as I was puzzled avout 
you, Sir William. 


* Is this true, my ſweet girl?“ ſaid he, 


fixing his eyes tenderly on her; Am I 


4 


c 


really lo exquiſitely bleit, as to be- 
come neceſſary to your peace? 


© You are indeed,“ ſaid ſhe ſmiling; 
and I am afraid that I have not a lit- 


tle teazed my good Mrs. Romney 
about you to-day.” 


My dear, dear love, ſaid he, how 
you every moment increaſe my happi- 
neſs! But yet, my Sophia, I cannot 
bear to ſee you look pale on my ac- 
count; let me be ever. then tenderly 
loved, but let my enchanting angel be 
ever well and happy.” 


Come, come,“ cried Mrs. Romney, 
let her eat her dinner then, and do 
you do the ſame. I declare poſitively, 
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that I will hear no more raptures for 
an hour.” 


They obeyed her, but ſmiled at each 
other; and though their tongues utter- 
ed nothing particular, they made a ſuf- 
ficient uſe of their eyes. 


When every thing was taken away, 
Sophia thanked Sir William for his 
ſpeedy and unexpected return, in terms 
that convinced him it gave her a great 
deal of pleaſure. She thanked him alſo 
for his valuable preſent; but told him, 
that his letter and picture were indeed 
invaluable. Thus careſſed, thus adored 
by the woman for whom his ſoul had ſo 
| ardently longed, on whom he more than 

| ever doated, he found it no eaſy matter 
to exprels his teelings in adequate lan- 
guage, to diſcover the ſenſe he had of 
his preſent telicity in proper terms. He 
was quite loſt in pleaſure, 


come down the next day, and that her 


ö 
| 
| 
He told her that the writings would 
| uncle and aunt Besfield had received him 


with | 
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with the higheſt marks of efteem Mrs. 
Besfield, my love, ſaid he, has been 
* ſo expeditious, that, while I was gone 
to my lawyer's, ſhe procured patterns 
of the lilks and laces which you want- 
ed, and obliged me to fix upon thoſe 
« which I thought you would like beſt; 

and as I have ſtudied my ſweet girbs 

taſte, I hope, added he, ſmiling. that 
I have made a choice which will be 
* agreeable to her. If not, they may 
do for the preſent; and your aunt, my 
life, may receive your own directions 
© to ſend down others to you. Your 
Jewels too I ſent, as they were ready; 

© but as the faſhion has undoubtedly 
changed, during two years, they can 
be new ſet, whenever you pleaſe; and 
I will purchaſe ſome others for you to 
* wear in the mean time. 


La 


* 


* No, indeed, ſaid ſhe, my dear Sir 
William, you mult promiſe never to 
lay cut any more in ſuch expenſive 
© ornaments for me; they are ſuffici- 
* ently handſome for your wife to ap- 
* pear in. As my only view in wearing 
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them will be to do you honour, that 
© uncertain thing faſhion ought not to 
© be ſo minutely attended to. The 
great value of the jewels themſelves 
« renders ſuch an attention ſtill leſs neceſ- 
* fary: and, indeed, I have ever been of 
opinion, that a too ſtrict adherence to 
faſhion, has often ſpoiled a figure and 
© a face, which would have otherwiſe 
made a very agreeable appearance. I 
am rather inclined to prefer thoſe or- 
naments which are becoming, which 
« ſuir my features and complexion, to 
© thoſe which are ſuitable to neither; 
and have no notion of copying others 
« ſervilely, in order to make myſelf look 
« frightful, as too many women are apt 
© to do, who are ſlaves to imitation.” 


Sir William, ſtill more hard with 
her fine underſtanding, and the delicac 
of her taſte, than even with all her per- 
{fynal beauties, knew not how to et 
rounds to his admiration. He ſpent 
ne few days preceding his marriage, in 
2 ſtare of felicity which nothing but that 
- £6019 increale, 


On 
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On the Monday his coach and fix 
went to fetch Mr. and Mrs. Besheld, 
and Miſs Weſt, who brought every 
thing neceſſary for Mrs. Beecher upon 
that occaſion. Sir William had aſked 
his Sophia, if ſhe had any defire to have 
the ceremony performed by any particu- 
lar perſon; but as ſhe lett the choice of 
a clergyman entirely to himſelf, he fixed 
upon the curate of his own pariſh, a 
very worthy man, with a large Roy. 
and with but a ſmall income; as he had 
ſome thoughts of giving him the liv- 
ing, when it became vacant by the death 
ot the preſent incumbent, who was both 
old and infirm; and as he was deſirous 
of making him known to his Sophia, 
that he might in that, as well as in every 
thing elſe, have her opinion. 


On the morning appointed for this ſo- 
much- wiſhed-for union, Mrs. Beecher 
was dreſt in a moſt elegant white lu— 
ſtring negligée, with ſilver ſprigs. Her 
linen was the fineſt point; and ſhe wore 
the necklace and ear-rings which Mrs. 
Acres had preſented to her, and thoſe 
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bracelets which had, at a particular time, 
given to Sir William ſo much uneaſinels. 
The amiable graces of her perſon ; the 
exquilite elegance of her taſte, in the 
whole ceconomy of her dreſs; the ex- 
treme modeſty ſo conſpicuous in every 
part of her deportment, and the beauti- 
tul bluſh which was ſpread over her 
teatures at the approach of Sir William, 
all together conſpired to make her ap- 
pear an object ſufficiently deſirable to 
apologize for the extravagant paſſion, if 
it could be deemed ſo, which he had ſo 
long retained. fer her; and which was. 
now arrived to its height. He abſolute- 
ly trembled with emotions of joy, when 
he beheld her that morning; and after 
the ceremony was over, which united 
them for ever, the firſt embrace he gave 
her was fo particularly tender, and the 
manner of his pronouncing the word 
Wife fo ſingularly emphatic, that he at- 
tected every body preſent with his beha- 
viour. 


Sophia, as ſoon as ſhe was diſengaged 
from the arms of her huſband, flew to 
thoſe of her beloved Mrs. Romney; and 
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it is hard to ſay, whether the former or 
the latter received the moſt pleaſure 
trom the performance of thoſe rites 
which made them relations : ſo affec- 
tionate on both ſides were the expreſſions 
of ſatisfaction. 


They dined at Roſe-Hill, and about 
five o'clock ſet out for Mount Acres. 
Little Edward and his nurſe preceded 
them 1n a poſt-chaiſe, Sir William and 
his Sophia were in a new poſt-chariot, 
and the reſt of the company followed in 
his coach, They ſaid but little to each 
other on the road; their hearts were too 


full; their joy only diſcovered itſelf by 


a tender ſilence, more ſignificant than a 
thouſand ſpeeches. He aſked her leave 
to draw off the glove from that hand 
which he held cloſe to his boſom, and 
ſhe conſented. This was the only vi- 
ſible piece of gallantry during the jour- 
ney. 


When they arrived, he led her in, 
amidſt all his ſtanding attendants, whom, 


he told her aloud, were now all her's. 
K 4 He 
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He ſeated her in the parlour, till the ar- 
rival of their friends; and ordered her 
ſon to be brought in, to welcome her 
home. He imagined that the pleaſure 
which ſhe would feel in ſeeing her little 
Edward ſafe and well, and receiving his 
innocent careſſes, would amuſe her 
thoughts, and make her for a while for- 
get the fatigue of the day, which even 
to the moſt happy has ſomething in it of 
conſtraint. 


When her uncle and aunt Besfield 
came in, Sir William took his Sophia 
by the hand, ar d led her to ſalute them, 
and ſaid, my dear, my amiable lady 
Acres, let me have the pleaſure of aſ- 
fiſting you in doing the honour of your 
J. ouſe. 


Mr. Besfield had been ſo charmed 
with the extreme tenderneſs and delica- 
cy of Sir William's behaviour to her 
all that day, that he ran out in the moſt 
violent praiſes of him, and concluded 
with ſaying, he was very happy in 
ſeeing that Sophia was become at laſt 
ſenſible of his great merit. 


I always 
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I always told you, Sir,” faid Sir Wil- 
liam, that lady Acres, by being left 
entirely free to act agrecably to her 
© own refined ſentiments, would more 
than double the obligations I owe her. 

* She has this day ſo much increated 
my obligations to her, that I ſhall be 
© never able to repay them.” 


As ſoon as breakfaſt was over, the 
next morning Sophia flew to the apart- 
ment allotted for her dear little Edward. 
Sir William, whoſe paſſion ſeemed to 
increaſe every hour, and who could not 
bear her abtence, followed her out of 
the parlour, and aſked her leave to go 
with her to embrace his ſon. The fond 
careſſes which he laviſhed on the am1- 
able chiid, were not inferior to thole 
which his amiable mother beſtowed on 
him. Sophia ſeemed this morning to 
be particularly affected with the ſight of 
her ſweet boy; and holding him up 
to Sir William: I have given you, 
my dear child, ſaid ſhe, a father, whoſe 
extreme goodneſs to you, and whole 
* affectionate care of you, will demand 
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the ſincereſt returns of duty and of 
love: with a diſpoſition to make thoſe 
returns, I hope you will grow up 
every day, and every day more and 
more deſerve his kind attention to 
6 you.” 


0 


Sir William was tranſported with the 
regard which ſhe diſcovered for him, 
and amply repaid it all, by his exceſſive 
tenderneſs, by his continual aſſiduity, 
_ by his unwearied ſollicitude to pleaſe 
her. 


Miſs Weſt beheld this uncommon 
behaviour in Sir William, with a gentle 
ſigh, and a ſecret wiſh, which ſhe was 
almoſt afraid to indulge, that it might 
be one day her lot to meet with ſuch a 
man. She had, indeed, ſo far conquer- 
ed her inclination for Sir William, as 
not to grieve at his total neglect of her, 
and his extravagant paſſion. for her 
coulin, She even rejoiced at his felici- 
ty with Sophia, becauſe ſhe ſaw but 
too plainly that he could never be hap- 
Py with any other woman : yet ſhe could 

not 
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not help thinking, now and then, that 
as ſhe could have loved him as well as 
her couſin, nay, loved him much ſooner 
than ſhe did, ſhe ſhould not have been 


entirely unworthy of his regard, 


Among the neighbouring families 
which came to pay their compliments, 
upon this joyful occaſion, at Mount 
Acres, Belmont made a very early ap- 
pearance. He ſincerely congratulated 
his friend, becauſe he found more and 
more reaſon to approve of his ſtrong 
and tender attachment to lady Acres, the 
oftener he ſaw her. When he took 
leave of him, © You are poſſeſt of an 
+ angel, Sir William, ſaid he; I never 
* envied a married man before.” 


Sir William and his Sophia, on whom 
he doated to a greater degree than ever, 
were never ſo happy as when they were 
by themſelves, or with their dear Mrs. 
Romney. Politeneſs, however, they 
thought, as well as friendſhip, required 


them to entertain their gueſts in the 


beſt manner they could, 
K 6 They 
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They all went together to an aſſem- 
bly, at which almoſt the whole country 
uſed to meet every month. Belmont 
ſeized this opportunity to aſk the favour 
cf Sophia's hand once more. As the 
rules of public afſemblies, madam,” 
laid he, don't admit of your having 
the man whom you have choſen for 


life, for your partner, may I not hope 
for this happinels ?? 


Sophia, with great politeneſs, declin- 
ed his requeſt, by faying, that ſhe had 
entirely given up dancing in public. 


Sir William, ever cloſe to her, heard 
her reply, and heard it with delight. 
Taking her by the hand, he ſoftly ſaid 
to her, My deareſt love, will it not be 
* agreeable to you to dance? It you 
* chule it, I will be ſtill near you.” 


No, Sir William,” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling 
on him, J muſt beg to be excuſed : 
© I never was very fond of dancing, 
and I have now loſt all reliſh for it. 


« Charming 


Ws 
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Charming angel! whiſpered he, in 
return, with a gentle preſſure of her 
hand. 


He abſolutely idolized her for this 
very particular attention which ſhe paid 
to him alone; and, in ſpite of the rail- 
lery of Belmont (who laughed a little, 
though his mirth came not from the 
heart) declared, that he neither could, 
nor even wiſhed to diſę uiſe his tender- 
eſt ſentiments with regard to his attec- 
tion for his wife. © It is an honour,” 
ſaid he, © to be united to a woman 16 
diſtinguiſhedly amiable.” 


Belmont, finding that all his eloquence 
could not gain lady Acres for a partner, 
danced with Miſs Weſt; and the next 
day called on them. Sir William firft 
received him alone. The converſation 
was ſerious. Belmont declared, that it 
he could meet. with ſuch a woman as 
lady Acres, he would marry directly, 
« Miſs Welt, ſaid he, is very handſome, 
but ſhe wants expreſſion: ſhe is not 
« companionable z but ſhe ſeems to have 

© a ſweet 
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© a ſweet diſpoſition, and a great deal 
* of modeſty. She has a mild, agree- 
© able carriage, and if I had never ſeen 
* your Sophia, Sir William,“ continued 
he, I ſhould have perhaps been taken 
© with her couſin; but] really am not 
ſure that ſhe has not done ſome exe- 
cution : her eyes are very fine; could 
I ſee her ſeparately from lady Acres, 
I might perhaps be touched: but 
there 1s ſuch an animated ſenſibility in 
her, ſuch a corrected ſpirit in her 
whole perſon and manner, that every 
* woman near her looks abſolutely life- 
leſs. Apropos, you promiſed that [I 
+ ſhould hear her ſing.” 
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Sir William ſmiled, and ſoon took an 
opportunity to introduce muſic. The 
organ, to which Sophia had been uſed 
to. ſing, had been removed to Mount 
Acres. He ſat down to it, and aſked 
her to try her voice, in a way which 
ſhewed that ſhe. would do him a favour 
by exerting it. She was all compliance; 
the deſired him to chuſe a ſong for her. 

7 She 
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She excelled herſelf in the performance 
of it. 


Sir William found it difficult to keep 
down his tranſports. Belmont did not 
attempt to conceal thoſe which he felt. 
He looked at Sir William, as much as 
to fay, So far from exaggerating her 
* muſical merit, you have ſcarcely done 
her juſtice.” She ſung another ſong, 
{till more in the offetruoſo ſtyle. Sir 
William, quite enamoured with her, 
turned his eyes to Belmont, and 
ſaw him almoſt loſt in ecſtacy; he 
thought, therefore, that it was high. 
trme to ſtop. He roſe up to reach a 
chair for his Sophia, while Belmont went 
up to her; and, 1n giving a looſe to the 
ſentiments which her voice had inſpired 
him with, took hold of her hand ; that 
hand which was ſo beautifully formed, 
and fo delicately white. She inſtantly 
drew it back, and gave it to Sir Wil- 
liam, who approached her, and who paſ- 
ſionately kiſſed it. Belmont turned 
away, with a kind of ſmothered ſigh, 
advanced towards Juliet, and aſked ner 
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if ſhe ſung like her lovely couſin. She 
bluſhed, and replied, that ſhe had never 
learnt muſic. Belmont ſeemed to en- 
deavour to attach himſelf to Miſs Weſt 
for the remainder of the time he ſtaid. 
When he went home, Sophia's voice and 
perſon returned with double force to his 
imagination. He called himſelf a thou- 
land fools for thinking about a woman 
who could never be any thing to him; 
and wiſhed that Juliet could be made to 
look and talk like Sophia. 


Before he went to town for the win— 
ter, which he did in a few days, Bel- 
mont came again to Mount Acres, and 
aſked for Sir William only. He talked 
to him much about Miſs Welt, ſaid ſhc 
would be a very fine girl, if ſhe could 
be brought to have that enchanting ſen- 
ſibility, which was ſo very touching in 
lady Acres: but perhaps even ſhe had 
not that attraction before ſhe was in 
love. It one could inſpire Juliet with 
any thing like that paſſion, thoſe fine 
eyes of her's might, I fancy, be made 

very: 
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very alluring. Has ſhe ever loved any 
thing ? 


Sir William, without diſcovering what 
Mrs. Romney had once thought the 
telt for him, told Belmont that he be- 
lieved ſhe would not prove an inſenſible 
girl, if the right man made his addreſſes 
to her. 


Well, replied Belmont, let her copy 
your Sophia as cloſely as poſſible; and 
you may ſend a note, or a meſſage, 
by me to her in town; but I will not 
lee lady Acres; I will not truſt myſelf 
with another ſong, till I have ſecured 
my heart againſt the ſyren.“ He then 
left Sir William, and went to London, 
without taking leave of the ladies. 


J rex That _ 


Belmont had not paſſed unobſerved 
by Juliet; ſhe thought him the moſt 
agreeable man, next to Sir William, ſhe 
had ever ſcen, and tancied ſhe could hke 
him as well, if he could like a woman 
well enough to behave to her as Sir Wil- 
liam did to his Sophia, 

Mr, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Besfield returned to 


London with their niece, with whom 
Belmont ſoon atterwards accidentally re- 
newed his acquaintance, He had thought 
no more of her, after his converſation 
with Sir William about her. He ſaw 
her at the play, and the unexpected 
ſight of her revived paſt occurrences. 


Juliet, during her ſtay with her couſin, 
had little elſe to do but to make obſer- 
vations, and ſhe made them. She 
caught a few of thoſe graces which dil- 
tinguiſhed lady Acres from other wo- 
men, and upon which ſhe had heard 
Sir William expatiate with the molt 
enamoured expreſſions. Belmont be- 
came pleaſed with the copy, as the ori- 
ginal was not to be attained by him. 
He viſited at Mr. Besfield's after the 
play-interview, and Juliet was ſoon very 
ſenſible of his little particularities to her; 
they affected her gentle boſom, which 
was now diſengaged from every attach- 
ment. 


Belmont, 
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Belmont, when he thought that he 
diſcovered a partiality on her fide in his 
favour, grew (till more particular in his 
behaviour. She perceived his attenti— 
ons with pleaſure. In a reaſonable 
time, when he beheved that ſhe wiſhed 
for a more tender declaration of his fen- 
timents, he declared them. They were 
received with that fort of timid confu- 
ſion, which ever promiſes ſucceſs. A 
tew months brought them very near an 
union for ever. 


While Belmont and Juliet were thus 
employed in town, Sir William and 
Sophia had almoſt made a paradiſe of 
Mount Acres to themſelves, and to 
every creature around them. This at- 
fectionate and indulgent huſband, at the 
firſt approach of winter, told his ami- 
able wite, that if ſhe preferred London, 
in that dull ſeaſon of the year, or wiſh- 
ed to be near her relations, he would 
immediately purchaſe a houſe in what- 
ever part of the town ſhe choſe, and or- 
der it to be fitted up entirely according 


to her own taſte, She replied, with 


expreſſions 
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expreſſions of the moſt lively gratitude, 
for this and every other endearing mark 
of his regard, that if he could be hap- 
py in the country, ſhe ſhould prefer 
Mount Acres, the ſeat of all her hap- 
pineſs, to every other place. But it 
* the town, my dear Sir William, 1s 
more agreeable to you, it will certain- 
ly be ſo to me; when you are with 
me, no place can be otherwite.” 


Sir William was charmed with her 
reply, becauſe he ſaw it came from her 
heart; that amiable heart which was 
never ſo truly delighted, as when it was 
giving happineſs to others. 


Sophia, leaning on her dear Sir W1l- 
liam's arm, frequently walked out 
among their indigent neighbours; with 
her own eyes and ears, ſhe ſaw and heard 
their diſtreſſes, and with her own hands 
relieved them. At their return from 
theſe little excurſions he frequently 
claſped her to his fond boſom, with 
the moſt heart-felt ſatisfaction ; telling 
her that ſhe was actually an angel, by 

having 
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having taught him the god-like diſpo- 
ſition to promote the happineſs of his 
fellow - creatures. He made perpetual 
additions to the large ſums he regularly 
paid to her for her private expences, 
the greateſt part of which ſhe appro- 
priated to charitable uſes, Want {ſmiled 
at her approach; and the bleſſings of the 
poor followed her whenever ſhe left 
them ; for ſhe in every ſhape relieved 
them, under the diſtreſſes with which 
they were afflicted, 


As Sophia had choſen to make Mount 
Acres her conſtant place of reſidence, 
and thereby increaſed Sir William's fe- 
licity, who from the time he knew her, 
took no pleaſure in his former acquaint- 
ance, they hyed rathed a retired life, 
conlideriag Sir William's fortune; but 
it was a life of reaſon, and conſequently 
of happineſs. 


Sir William, ſoon after his marriage, 
wrote a long and very triendly letter to 
Dr. Wile, inviting him to come, and 
make as long a ſtay as he could with 

him, 


——— 


om 
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him, in which he deſired his Sophia to 


Join with him. He had told her before, 


that he ſhould Le glad, by any means, 
to make it worth the doctor's while to 
ſettle at no great diſtance from them; 
and when he made his viſit, acquainted 
him with his wiſhes, declaring that he 
ſhould ever regard him in the moſt 
friendly light, as he had more than 
once preſerved what was infinitely dear- 


er to him than his own life, the life of 
his Sophia, 


In a ſhort time this ſcheme was car- 
ried into execution. Dr. Wiſe took a 
houſe, a few miles nearer London than 
Sir William's, and found his account in 
it, in every reſpect. His ſkill, his oblig- 
ing manners, and his agreeable talents, 
made his company very much ſollicited 
by all the genteel families round the 
country. Mount Acres was the place 
to which he made the moſt frequent 
viſits, He was always particularly wel- 
come there, eſpecially when lady Acres 
became in a ſituation too intereſting to 


ſuffer her ever affectionate, kind huſ- 


band, 
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band, to be quite eaſy about her. He 
Had, indeed, a thouſand fears, a thou- 
ſand tender anxieties for her health and 
ſafety; and knew no peace while there 
was the leaſt apprehenſion of danger on 
her account. She ſaw his terrors; ſhe 
felt for him, while ſhe was charmed 
with his increaſing tenderneſs for her ; 
and ſhe ſtrove to alleviate his anxiety, 
by aſſuming a ſpirit of gaiety, which, 
though ſhe had not hitherto diſcovered 
much of that diſpoſition, becauſe ſhe 
had not, till fince her marriage with Sir 
William, felt her mind 1o perfectiy at 
eaſy, became her very well. 


Sir William, always attentive to the 
leaſt change in her, feared that ſhe at- 
tected a gaiety of behaviour only to 
diſguiſe ſome uneaſy ſenſations, leſt 
they ſhould give him pain: but upon 
her repeated declarations, that ſhe never 
had been ſo well, nor ever ſo happy; 
and upon Mrs. Romney s confirming 
what ſhe declared, whom he privately 
conſulted, he, in a great meaſure, re-al- 
ſumed his tranquility. Still, however, 


he 
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he continued to watch over her, with a 
particular attention, and with the moſt 
render ſollicitude, that nothing might 
happen to diſcompoſe her. His regard 
for the little Edward, ſeemed alſo to in- 
creaſe, who, as he advanced in years, 
became more and more entertaining; 
and he always proteſted that he would 
never make any difference between him 
and his own children, if he had any, in 
his treatment of him. Will they not 
* be all my Sophia's, he often ſaid, and 
therefore equally dear to me? 


Sir William ſpent a great part of his 
time in walking about the country with 
his Sophia, when her health, and the 
weather would permit, in ſuperin— 
tending his domeſtic affairs, obſerving 
the alterations in his garden, and im- 
proving his eſtate. Theſe amuſements 
without doors, ſufficiently prevented 
their retired life from being weariſome. 
Sometimes they took airings in the 
coach or chariot. He intreated her not 
to think of riding on horſeback, at leaſt 
for the preſent; and ſhe always com- 

plied 
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plied with his requeſt, Within doors, 
their long and intereſting converſations 
with = other, and with their dear 
Mrs. Romney, whom they would never 
permit to leave Mount Acres; muſic, 
reading, and drawing, employed their 
leiſure hours agreeably, and excluded all 
complaints of the tediouſneſs of time; 
complaints very frequently made by 
thoſe who are in the greateſt hurry to 
get rid of it. The company of Dr. Wiſe 
too ſerved now and then to give a turn 
to their domeſtic chat; and to furniſh 
lady Acres with entertaining materials 
towards carrying on the correſpondence 
which ſhe had opened with her uncle 
Besfield, at his requeſt, when he took 
leave of her, as he was well acquainted 
with her epiſtolary talents. 


Sir William was extremely pleaſed: 
with the laſt-mentioned amuſement, and 
told Sophia one day, that he ſhould now 
have an opportunity to ſee the undiſ- 
guiſed ſentiments of her heart; the feel- 
ings of which ſhe had perhaps, from 
excels of delicacy, never diſcoyered but 

Vol. III. L upon 
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upon paper. You and I then, ty 
dear Sir William, ſaid ſhe, ſhould have 
kept up à correſpondence for ſome 
time; for | would willingly have you 
believe that I have never yet diſco- 
vered my ſenſations to any one perſon 
yer, with fo much frankneſs and truth 
< as to You And do you think I ever 
© ſhall to any other? However,” conti- 
nued ſhe laughing, you ſhall fee all 
that I write to my uncle.” 


A A „ „ 


* 


He took her at her word. He uſed 
to ſit by her; to lean on her ſhoulder; 
to admire all her little lively ſallies of hu- 
mour, and was penetrated ſometimes 
even to tears, with the affecting picture 
which ſhe drew of his Bugs of for her, 
and of her affectionate regard for him: 
he frequently ſtopped her in the middle 
of her work by taking her in his arms, 
and giving her a thouland kiſſes, and 
then (his eyes overflowing with love and 
Joy) bid her go and charm him thus 


again, 


As 
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As Mr. Besfield had, from time to 
time, given her an account of Belmont's 
progreſs with Juliet, when their mar- 
riage approached, they all joined in a re- 
queſt to have Sir Wilham and his So- 
phia come to town, to be preſent: at the 
ceremony. But they were too well ſa- 
tisfied with their own domeſtic happineſs, 
to give it up even for ſo ſhort a time; 
and the ſituation of lady Acres ſuffici- 


ently apologized for her not leaving her 
own houſe. 


Belmont, though he thought his wife 
handſome, was not diſpleaſcd that all 
the world thought ſo too; and as he 
was perfectly eaſy about her conduct in 
public, as well as convinced of her en- 
tire attachment to him, he left her very 
much to her own management: under 
the protection of her aunts, and other 
ladies of her acquaintance, ſhe frequent- 
ed the faſhionable diverſions, while he 
amuſed himſelf with other young men of 
his own turn. 


L 2 At 
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At the time when moſt people go out 
of town, that is, when the moſt delight- 
ful ſeaſon for enjoying the country in 
its true beauty 1s over, Belmont carried 
his wife down to his houſe near his 
friend Sir William's. Lady Acres be- 
ing juſt upon the recovery from her ly- 
ing-in of a little Sophia, they made her 
the firſt viſit. Though they were a 
fine, and what 1s generally called a 
mighty happy couple, the difference 
between thein and the happy couple 
of Mount Acres, was too obvious 
to eſcape the penetrating eyes of Bel- 
mont, and the more tender ones of his 
wite. & 


Lady Acres, whoſe ſhort confinement. 
had given new delicacy to her com- 
plexion, which her elegant undreſs till 
improved, was fitting with her little 
daughter in her arms, on whom ſhe caſt 
the eyes of maternal tenderneſs; her 
young Edward was playing at her feet» 
Sir William, leaning on her chair, hung 
over her, like Milton's Adam, with 

looks 
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looks of cordial love, enamoured. Mrs. 
Komney, at a ſmall diſtance, with in- 
finite delight, ſurveyed the amiable 


group. 


Belmont ſtarted zt ſo pictureſque a 
ſight, as if he was ſurprized at the un- 
expected beauty of the tamily-piece be- 
fore him. Sir William (his eyes ſpark- 
ling with joy at the recovery of his So- 
phia, and at the fame time ſoftened by 
the love which he felt increaſing every 
moment for ber, and her ſweet infant) 
advanced to meet tim, gave him joy 
vpon his marr:age, and demanded it in 
return for the reitoration of his Sophia“, 
health, even more than for the birth of 
his daughter. You will hereafter 
* know, Belmont, ſaid he, if you are 
not already ſenſible of the difference, 


how much the wife is dearer than the 
pride.“ 


Belmont only replied, by advancing 
to pay his congratulations to lady Acres, 
and to receive them from her; white 

Juliet 


L 3 
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Juliet bluſhed at the exceſſive tender- 
neſs which Sir William ſtill retained, 


ſtill expreſſed for his Sophia. 


If to wear fine cloaths, and rich jew- 
els; if to enjoy a'l the pleaſures of the 
gay world, and to have a lively pretty 
tellow for a huſband, is to be happy, 
Juliet had no reaſon to quarrel with her 
matrimonial lot : for with ſuch cloaths, 
Jewels, and pleafures, with ſuch a huſ- 
band, ſhe certainly figured. And if to 
be poſſe ied of a beautiful young wo- 
man, who was admired by every body 
tor her lovely perſon, and. the decency 
of her carriage, is to be poſſeſſed of felicity, 
Belmont had equal reaſon to be content- 
ed with his choice, 


The world, that 1s, all their faſhion- 
able friends, who judged only by out- 
ward appearances, and who were not a 
little diſguſted at Sir William and his 
Sophia, 2 ſeparating themſelves from 
their gay circles, were often aſtoniſhed 
at the preference they Save to a country 


life, 
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life, and wondered how they could ſhut 
themſelves up together ſo long in a dull 
retirement; or, indeed, how they could 
walk or ride out only with each other : 
they wondered too (the wonderers are 
very numerous) why they did not go to 
town in the winter; and why they did 
not frequent their aſſembly in the ſum- 
mer, 


* To what purpoſe is it,“ ſaid the 
gay girls of their acquaintance, fo 
* have fine jewels, if no-body ſees 
them? Lady Acres might as well 
* have been Miſs Fanbrook ſtill, br 
4 aught we ce. They had no no- 
tion of living {uch 2 {ſtupid life for 
ever, not ey he mere young 
lows, could ſcarce think it. pogible 
for a man ſo Refecable as Sir Wil- 
liam, to give up all the pleaſures of the 
town, with all the noiſy joys of 2 ryral 
life. to be always dangli ng after the 
fame woman. 


L 4 Belmont, 
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Belmont only, and a few others equal 
in underſtanding and ſenſibility, ad- 
mired and approved of Sir William's 
exquiſite taſte: and Juliet, with here 
and there a girl of good ſenſe, and 
a gentle diſpoſition, thought Sophia 
the happieſt of women, in ſo entire- 


ly poſſeſſing ſuch a heart as -_ was 
miſtreſs of. 


The people in a middling ſtation, 
who prudently enjoy the pleaſures in 
their power, without running after thoſe 
which are out of their reach, and with 
which, if they could obtain them, they 
would ſoon be ſatiated, never ſaw them 
together (and they rarely ſaw them 
aſunder) but with the higheſt admira- 
tion. They beheld them with admira- 
tion, and always ſpoke of them with 
eſteem. The poor, in general, bleſſed 
them, and prayed for them from morn- 
ing to night; and their prayers were 
heard in every reſpect. In about a year 
after, Sophia preſented to her husband 
a ſon and heir to his title and * 
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She was the mother, and ſhe was the 
nurſe of her ch Idren, the ſupreme de- 
light of her beloved Sir Wilham, and 
of her dear Mrs. Romney, to whom 
ſhe ever confeſſed that ſhe was indebt- 
ed for all the happineſs which ſhe en- 
joyed. 


THE END. 
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